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PREFACE / ' ^ 



This paper is one of a, series of ERIC/ChESS piablications intended 
to giV^ "tips" on teaching various^ topics and disciplines, in the pre- 
college sccial studies curriculuiii. The "tips" offered her^ are ii/- 
tended to help,, teachers deal with both content and tea'Shing strategies 
in Americeufi history courses.' - 

, ' The editor^^ and /^utliors of this papei* hdve found in .the^fr work with- 
history teachers /that many — perhaps a majority-^ are uncomfortable with 
thi>^extreme open-endedriess to whic*i much of the "inquiry learning" move- 
ment has led. At the same time, these teachers do not wis^ to stay withr"^ 
or return to, > the' rigidly structuredo teaching models of yesteryear. 
They are searching for approaches that combine varying measures of struc- 
S ture and of "open-endednesi^n their teaching strategies, depending-on ^ 
their desired objectives. « ^ 

It is the. purpose of this p^per to help teachers find a satisfactory 

- * • 'Sir ■ 

"structured .inquiry" approach or range of approaches, T!he editors and 
authors descrijje several different lea2?ning activities showing differing 
degrees aufid combir\ations of - structuring and open-endedness. At^ the same 
time, the lessons described provide examples of how to incdi^rate non- 

^ / • ■ _ , " -.J — ■ - 

traditional subject iooatte^r into the regular American history curriculxim. 

^ I t. - \ ' • « ^ ' ^ 

The chapters present ways to use idea^ and materials froBd dil^cipXines 
Other than history in teaching American iii§,tory topics; ways to use com- 
•^rpaif&tive data from other societies in illuminating issues in American 
Jhi^tory; ways to teach sociaj^istory in addition to the: y:aditiona\ 
o; political ^nd economic history of the United States; ways to us^ local 

history methods and da4:a within American history; and ways to stim\ilate 
^ Students to develop th^ir skills in figging up information.' 

^ We hope that many teachers v^ill find some *new and tl&eful. ideas in t 

I th^s publication. A new' lodk at Tboth content and jnethods ^in'^ the teaching 
•i/' > of \iiericaui history may be particularly apprqariate as a part of the 

national celebration and soul-searching that may agpropriately accort^any 
oulr Bicentennial. ^ " . - 

• • Irving Morrissett » 

• Director^ ERIC/ChESS 

' c p . Executive Director. SSEC 

* . ■ ^ ' u ^ • 

. ^ - • ^ . ' iii' V ■ ■' ' • ' . ° 
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CHAPTER I ^ , 
WHY AM I TEACHING HDSTORy ANYWAY? tAND HOW SHOULD I TEACH IT?) 



'by 

Douglas ^i^der 



•Check one:' 



' I was'^good at it in high school. 

t I couldn't hack' caldulus in colleg^*.^ 

J I m needed here (making the world safe 

for democracy). ^ " 

students thrive on history. 

- ^- other. Esqplafn* Attach additional 

^ sheets as neis^ssary. Include biblio- ^ 
gr^iphy if you wish. 

Now, if that is solved, how about which history? Of all 

the options, why teach Americcm history? 

• . - • I like it i 

. ' TSie* students 'desperately want it. 

" THe parents demand dt, ' . 

I am prepared to teadi it. ^ 



> 



The nation needs it. 

Other. Es^lain. Attach additional sheets 
as necessary. Include bibilqgraphy If * 
you wish. ^ • 



Bxese choices may elicit^efreqhing candor, or may sinply be flippant. 
Hiey do not reveal enou^ to satisfy the query, Why^ach history? But 
thiy do. invite *a more serious consideration of those l^o challenging ques- 
tions« SecondamC^chool history ^^achers are feeling this £u:essure and 
need to decide Aether they really can justify the public support' they're 
receiving or would like to bg receiving. ^ ^ 

So it is hot heretical to^ask, • Should^ the study of American history 
^ required? Are legislators and board menbers, who guard that tradition, 
oa^solid ground? Can hidtory teachers face students ^^d themselves with 
a rationale that is more than self-serving justificatioA? 

Probably each history teacher<thas tried his hand afi such questions*, 

a , , * 
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If not, its high £iJie; if ye8# the repetition is not a wasted endeavor. ^ - 
Occasional rethinking of what one.is doing* is generally rewarding^ 

' * Wh y Teach American History? ^- * . , ' 

■ ■ • ' • : . ■ 

It's Interesting ^ ^ 

' ' ^ ' - /. . 

Repeated surveys of student receptiveness to -the school curricxilum - 

shoH history and social studies among th^ least populu h£^ school coursies. 

How, then, car^ we maintain that inteveBt is oone of -history^ s virtues? 

Historians auid history teachers jhave personally esqperienced the grip of % ^ 

adventvure and insight found in history<^ books and h^^oltibal-^aearch. 

Like Engli^^h' ^eac^ers, who preserve the classlcsT^we i?^now there is^great 

interest in history for those whd get their feet wet — instead of just 

standing on, the shore (throwjlng rocks). For evidence", we mention that 

history sells widely as general adult reading. Nonfictioh writing, heavUy 

historical, is si^ng the highest paid. The ^arbara Tuchmansr James Micheners 

arid thieir like command wide attention. Also history makes up much of the 

content for great theater and film. .History has proved itseif to be a 

gripping and profound primer for -life. Our problem is, then, ^ how to avoid 

killing the natural interest that studeats bring to. the cl&ssroon. 

It's Understtodable ^ -i^;^ ^ . 

History has the good fortune of sharj.ng an important commonality with 
stiyJents and laymen: J^laln English.. Our craft's mode of cbteiuni cation is 
no^ >^ specialized jargon; rather, it is straightforward narrative language. • 
Students can move int6 this study withojjt the vocablilary, apprenticeship 
necessary to londerstand ttfe social sciences^ > ' ' * ^ 

It's Very^^ensonal • . ^ 

Perhaps the most relevant issue facing teenagers in high school is 
their own self-a^arenes^s. With a little skill,*^istory teachers can help 
students discover .that much of their own identities ar^ rooted in the cul- 
ture that has nurtured them. They haveflnherilied their language, clothes, 
pblftidpl ideologies, mea^uremAt; systems, architecture, ^teamology, rell- 
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gion, food, values, and much more from the histprical past. They may say 

"so what" to these obvious realities, but wise teachers will let them 
^ i . ' " - \ 

discovpr.,Jt:heinselves in an Abraham Lincoln, a Susan B. Anthony^ a Martin. 

Luther King^ or an anonymous person from the past. The less obvious '^ut 

• , ^ * • 

more powerful realities--the achieve»ient"'ethnic , the: desire for possession 

or poMre:^, th€ love of freedom? the concern for se^:urity — can be gained 

from the past and are central to each student's identity. / 

• It;.' s' Needed ' ' ^ ' " • 

Almost all societies have instituted some organized way^ to transmit 
the CT^lturorAf their group* to the new generation. In traditional (pre- 
agrarian) ^dcletits, youths were formally ^Indoctrinated through ceremonies 
and rituals. "They had tp memorize Igng genealogies, oral traditions , and 
secret symbols, B? whioh they came to discover th^ir groxfl? and individual 
identities. Such inculcation was highly effeotive in preserving tho tribe 
and helping individuals discover their purposes in life. ^ ^ ^ 

If our society is presently in difficulty, it may be because we now 
doubt the validity of formal culturaj. transmission. We have become a 
sophisticated society, moving from tH'e. agrarian to the industrial and from 
a monistic to a pluralistic value system. The school system is now the 
major^ remaining institution in bur society dedicated to valtie transmission. 
The family and the churcn still exist in that field, reservirtr: some values 

ft 'i . ' * ' ' . , 

to themselves, but they have delegated other val\ies, particularly those 
dealing with citizenship, t<5''' the schools. These values axe nor as easily 
agreed upon today |is they were in simpler societies. Nonetheless, at a^ 
£ime when our American syst^ is searching for an ^m^roved quality of life 
and a redefinition of its "pvunpose, it is essential. t^iac we not cut ourselves 
" adrift from ovu: coinnxinal experience— our history. ^ ^ , - ^ . 

V. — ' ** ^ 

It's Useful ' B ^ 

Students of history not only discover the ^^er of c6ritinuity, which 
may burden them with a considerable load of cultural baggage, but they find 
that change is a major force, in modem society. For example > a student 
watching the Industrial Revolution invade i. America from England soon realizes 
that the same process is reaching every comer of the United States. Per- 
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sons who plan to beconvii secretaries should anticipate the employee displace* 
ments Ithat wild occur when ^e typ^ritet is made obsolete by an automated 
process replacing individual^ typis ts . " Ti^y can develop a real kinship with 

^ the earlier workers — the blacksmiths, the elevator operators^ tjie railroad 
firemen, and many riore'--who eaqperiended obsolegence. More intportantly 
they can anticipate auch ch^ge and thus act upon the environment through 

ycareez^ planning rather *than merely flailing ^out against forces ftRey*ccm-' ' 
not control. ' . ' f ^ \ ^ - 

Similarly, s'tudents of history- can 16am to be critical of the writ- 
ten word. Aiap^ing the histori^uis^ .tnethod, they can Question the validity 
ot claims until documentary evidence is produced. Thus tiiey can evaluate 

«.qthe continuing propaganda of extremists who would like tc convince them 
that America is about to sink if she does^ not turn sharply to the right 
or left. Even a^ superficial v^ew of AAericaA history shows that violence 
.and conflict are' common in our history and that, such crimes do not usually « 
sink the sMp of state. Also history is usefvQ. at the local leVel. An 
janderstanding of the inevitability of change ir^ a single community provides 
a. perspective from which to viieiW tKexnajor changes in the United States 
and, the "world today* This ^derstaiiding is sorely needed by those who will 
be making the important decisions in th^; world of tommorrow. 

* ^ Processes for Teaching History 
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The common coii5)laint about high school social studies^is €hat fact* 

memorization, lecture, and teacher- centered activities dominate (cuid bore) 

the Students. Though such stereotypical teaching may continue, the ptcb- 

lem has not been ignored. Social studies educators have not been idle in 

the last two decades of ferment in America,^ The Sputnik controversy in 

education stimulated community criticism and student dissatisfaction that 

led to substantial funding for curricuXum development in most subjects. ^ 

A "new social studies" developed, providing major changes in teaching- 

* ' • 
learning materials. ^One result has been that school resource centers today 

look altogether different from those of two decades ago; books are only 

one of tl^e formats*^now used — simulations, artifact kits, media activities, 
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documents, even oomputer materials, illvistta the change that ha^s occxirred. 

The format changes are only synptomati^ of something more fundamental. 

The centr^il developmerits have been in concept. The ideas 8f Jerome Brunef 

^and Benjamin Bloom, among others, have helped teachers and developers . 

, focus on social studies more as a learning process than as a content product. 

Pathfer than concern dhiefly about the factual information a student "knows" 

» 

for a test, this approach emphasizes the process of deriving knowledge. 
This has often ceptered around the (opncept of inquiry. * 

Webster's dictionary suggests that inquiry is tD an act of seeking 
truth oxf (2) an instaufice of asking for informatJLon. , How often do students 
initiate either^ school? Are they not- more comronly listening to p;re- 
V sentations they did not ask for or doing assigned activities? Does it 
not at least sometimes diminish thoir vitality ^if they are being act^d , 
\^n instead of acting? Because increased motivation might result when 
stjadents initiate the questions or seek infori^tion, curriculum developers 
are often attracted txf thes inquiry mode rather than the expository one^. 
But how can on^ stimulate Students ^|:o seek information?. How can a teacher 
liberate, the curiosity that seems to be innately packaged in youth? The ^ 
initial round of "new social studies" materials did make u»:iest headway 
in this quest. 

Richard Suchman, Hilda Taba, Edwin Fenton, James Shaver, Richard 
Brown, and others have become nationally known for their advocacy of 
inquiry $e a teaching ^de, replacing or supplementing the eiqibsitory 
^ methods (reading- recitation, *fiim, iectureV so long identified with social 
Studies. Projects such as the Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Project 
(directed by Pennon) and the Project on Aroericari History (directed by 
Brown) provided learning activities, ^complete with documents, which en- 
abled students to derive their own hypotheses, categories, axid generali- 
zations about history. Ttie adventure of doing their own' thinking by' 
inquiry is the driving force for students of these and mamy of the othe^ 
"ndW social studies" proj^ects (sucK as the High Schobl Geography Project, 
the Anthropology Curriculun Study Project^ Sociological Resources for the 
Social Studies, and Amer^^can* Political Behavior). 

This richly funded endeavor ha^ produced highly respected learning 
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materials for students; but, in retrospect, many of the developers as • 
well as practitioners have been^ rhildjy dismayed at the limited adoption 
by classroom teachers/ The extent of dissen^-nation is not inconsequential^ 
^ut' is nonetheless disappointing. * r 

In contrast, for exam^ple, simulations ^d games seem to have had 
wide and enthusiastic adoption. In- fact i simulations share much with tlie 
"n6w social studies", sin6e they are otten prepared by developers, utilize 
-new formats, emphasize process, promote inquiry skills, and fequire teachers 
to change fromr expository to facilitating roles. Why then have simulations , 
cuid games been more widely used than the social studies projects? Some 
reasons may be that the*project mater4.al8^ are so much more ambitious, 
generally occupying^ a whole semester' or year rather t^han- d day>, week, or 
quarter. Teach s tend to resist adopting a whole package that controls 
their options. Another explanation is that teaciiers*may have^ found many 
inquiry lessons too challenging to teach. An open inquiry sttategy demands* 
teaching skills Ihat are d4fficuj.t for many teachers. Also, some students 
feel= uncomfortable under the presstire that inquiry discussions bring. Rather 
than defending a hypothesis they might generate in inquiry lessons, they 
choose to be silent, "thereby avoiding the responsibility. . . ' 

\ Structured Inq\iiry Approaches 
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)se and other difficulties with inquiry teaching have caused jsdme 
to abandon the s^t^rategy while others have, sought a modification. The 
editors and contributors to this booklet fall in tHe latter category. They 
Share a respect for inquiry as stimulating a higher level of ^thinking that 
Will help students more than estpositdry lessons, bull; feel that more struc- 
ture is needed in inquiry lessons. They suggest that there can fee a spec- 
trxm from nearly unstructured inquiry to highly structvured inquiry that 
still maintains some elements of .student ••quest and initiative. Here are 
some exanples of such variety (Figure 1.)^ ^ - 
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The structured inquiry approaches used in this vdluine can be char-^i^ 
acter:^ed as follows: - 

1) The teacher, rather than the students, selects the content 
of the lesson as well as the learning materials. He or she 
^ooks for topics that are sufficiently important to warrant 
in-depth study and materials that will interest and chebLlenge . 
the students. "^^^ \ 

2) The teacher* develops a consciousXleaming-teacSlng strategy 
^ in advance. He or she does not Yiave final answers but has 

. , a framework within which most of this inquiry can occur. 

3) This predetefifdned ^ructvire helps sdt the boundaries of the 
learning activity. The inquiry is still .genuinely open to 
the students' own thinking and the^teacher is not aiming at 
some predetermined answer. ■ A 

>^ 4) The conclusionti students auid *teachers teach in*^ the structured 
; * inquiry activities have at lea§it some degree of tentativeness 

= ;to them. Both students and teacher^ recognize that they, are 
makings deci'&ions or drawing 'conclusions on insufficient informa- 
tion. This may bother those who* are accustomed to closure br 
who want firm decisions, but it is beneficial for them to dis- 
. cover that decisions (even those made at fjjigh levels) share 
similar weaknesses. Often some conclusions cannot be post- 
poned until all ^possible data is gathered. So too in the 
classroom, teachers and students may have to make tentative 
. / decisions based on limited knowledge without abandoning re- 

verence for data and scholarship. 
The following chapters present exanqples of structured inquiry acti- 
vities that can be incorporated easily into existing teaching ptogrdms. 
-For exai^le, the lesson on comparative, slavery (Chai^ter IV) , with its 
dociaiiKinJts on slave-life in Cuba, Brazil, and the Old South, could be used 
by an American history teacher as part of a unit on the antebellum ' 
period. In addition to the usual t^xts and books such a§ Uncle Tom s 
Cabin by Harriet BeiS^xer Stowe and Fredrick Douglass' autobiography. The 
teaser can use materials that add a conparative dimension. If this 
^proves successful the teacher may want to treat other parts of American 



history in a comparative manner — urbanization, the frontier^ and coloni- 
zation, to cite three examples. The other drapers in this volume offer 
similar possibilities for employing structured inquiry lessons to teach 
nontraditional approaches to American history topics within the existing 
curriculum. Chapter, II utilizes a role-play activity for exainining a 



slice of social history. Chapter III presents an interdisciplinary approach 

'to the study of the American Revolution, Chapter V offers several sug-^ 

gestions for active inquiry into local history. CSi^pter VI describes a 

variety of short activities for developing information search skills. And 

Chapter VII contains an annotated' list pf additional teaching resources. 

We hope ^that teachers will try out these materials and ideas and be 

stimulated by Jthemr to develop other similar lessons. We believe that a 

structured inquiry approach offers a way in which ma^iy teachers 'caiv main- 

* 

tain the advantages of inquiry without .sacrificing all structure and 
organization. " ^ 
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Chapter II » 

• li 

A SOCIAL HISTORY APPROACH: . 
MACHINE AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 

. by ' . 

Matthew T. Downey 

\ ' ^ Introduction 

o ,. * • ■ . 

An approach to the American past through social history is nothing 
very new. Historians and teachers alike have recognizea over the years 
that a history which concentrates* on the p\±>llc and political events of 
the pa^t: misses much of the richness and complexity of the American ex- 
perience. James Harvey Robinson's call in 1912 for a "New History" was 
an early recognition :^:hat a meaningful history had to Include more them, 
the tradition^h^ political,, military, and diplomatic topics/ The History 
of Amevioan Life series launched by Arthur M.. Schlesinger, Sr.', and 
Dixon Ryan Fox in the 1920s was a full-scale-. efcfort ^to w^'ite a social^ 
history^ of the American people. Various other voices since then have 
e^^tessed .their discontent w^th more traditional ap|>roaches to his<tor/ 
and have proposed social c history alternatives. * ^ 

Until quite recently sdcial history did hot havie -jpauch^ impact either 
on the -way American history \ias been written or taught. History text- 
books contir^e' to reflect a political history bias, ^ "presidential 
synthesis," .as Thpnias Cochran (1948) once put it. While the conservatism 
of authors^ and publishers may be partly responsible for this,, it must ^ 
also be said that what has passed for l&Qcial history has riot contributed 
very, much to a fuller understanding of American Society. As one His- 
torian -has described it, "Until very recently^' American social history ' 
was written from the perspective of. the dominant culture. It dealt 
with elites .rather than qoramon people, with institutiohs rather man ^ 
social j^'rocesses, With attitudes -rather tlian experiences" (Hareven 1971, , 
p. vii). It Was the history of stciai problems and social reform 
written largely from the reformers' point of view smd of social insti- 
tutions from the perspective of £he people in control. While it t:laimed 
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,to be interested in. the livqs of ordinary^ people, it was inofact more 
concepiecj about the elites who represented them. 

During the 'past decade a hew kind of social history has gained in 
popularity. It is -more concerned about how Americcin society is ^vfc to- 
gether, how it functioxts; and how both have chcinged over time. It 

focuses on "those pattsems of human inte:p4ction which relate some people ^ 

■ "■ '■ ' * . ■ 

and differentiate others, which reflect characteristics held by some in 

common kmd by others in distinction" ^Hays 1971, p. 329. One can get some " 
sense of the variety of directions that social historians have taken in 
recent- years from Lank ford and Reimers 1970 ^d Thernstrdm and^ Sennqtt 
1969.)^ As such the "new social his^tory" is better able to deal vrith 
social behavior and cultural values in a pluralistic society. Above all 
el's^ this .approach to social history presjents a broader focus. * It is as 
much concerned with those "cinonymous Americans" who did not make national 
reputations'^ it is with elites. (While Histolry "frdm the bottom up" is 
not new, it has received greater en^hasis during the past decade than 
^ver before. For a"^ statement of its in5)ortance, see Lemisch 1968. The 
historians' interest in the lower ranks of 19th century American society 
has also been reflected in a series of ^social mobility studies. Themstrom 
1964 was one of the earlies ctnd m6st influential of these studies.) It 
has -giverT more attentioYi to the family, the work situation, the ethnic 
grbx:qp--those more immediate social realities within which Americans have 
lived. It is a phift of scale from a national, piablic, great;-man Entered 
history, to a grass roots ,^ ordinary-persCn centered study of the past. 

A social history approach bas.^-d on this newer perspective offers various 

possibilities for changing and enriching American history courses. '-It 
suggests a significantfly "different organization for the U.S. survey course, 
one which examines tl]f^process by which the structure of contempp;:ary 
American society' has emerged. It provides a way to reintegrate aspects 
of social history- which have become disjointed and isolated an recent 
/ears. In a social history frainework, ethnic history, women's histoid,' and 
. cfther neglected social histdries can be given ^appropriate attention without , 
separating them from a larger historical context. It would mean, for example 
* examining the changing role of women as a consequence of industrialization ^ 
, at the- same time that one is exploring changes in a varie'ty of other rol^s . 



anJ^institutions ; But the inclusion of social history ^ould^ not neces- 
sarily require the entire restructuring of an existing course. 

Incorporating social historyHnto a more traditional course may 

c ^ , . - "... 

also mak^ American history more interesting and 'relevant to students ^ 
The social hi%tory unit presented here, x>rie which examines changing • 
relationships between "^factory workers^ their work, eind their Employers', 
could easily be used in that way. It would. only mean that after teach- 
ing a more traditior^al economic history unit on industrialization the 
teacher would e^qplain that the growth of industrial technology and the 
development of the factory system affected the people- involved in many 
luiforeseen ways. - The claiss would then examine closely a few aspects 'of , 

the consequent social chauiges. ^ * , 

* . ? ■ . " ■ . , 

Finally, social history provides cm easy entree tq locH- history and • 

historical research. Not evexy community, produced an Andrew Carne'gie 

or an 'Abraham Lincoln or was the site of a major battlefield or figured 

largely in national l^Lstory in "amy y^y. But social history happened 

everywhere/ It is the history qf ev^yy community's families^, their ^ 

migration' and mobility patterns, the working lives of- its men and women, 

the groups with ^which 'they .identif iied, and the changes within the comaq^u- 

nity that affected their lives. ' . . 

As the lesson below also illustrates, a.ocial history lends itself 

easily to inquiry-oriented teaching and learning. .Primary source materials 

exist for examining social conditions and change as well as for more . 

- ^ ■ . ■ .. ■ . 

traditional political topics. They exist in the form of fir^thand accounts 

and memoifs, social surveys, records of hearings of legislative committees, 
census data, local city directories, £uid oral history. However, a caution « 
is in order. Commercially prpduced sets of social history materials ara 
not yet as common as thosp for more traditional approached to American 
history. The teacher mwfit be prepared to assemble his' or her own\cl2issT- 




room materials from a variety of sources. 

The purpose of the following unit is to help students understand 
industrialization in 19th-century Amer;Lca was a developitent in soci'al^as 
^well as economic history.^ Somie aspects of that social history- do receive 
znore or less attention in history textbooks and in many rather traditional 
hifjtory courses • /Th^e growth of an induistrial working class, the us^ of^^V 



child la3x)r, and the emergence of imions are familiar topici5. , However', 
other equally important aspects of social change are pSssecl over with*" > 
virtually no hoticfe at ,all. As Herbert Guttman (1973) has goiltdd but/ 
whole patterns of social interaction, attitudei^^, and values concerning 
work were being altered^ by the new industrial system. Yet leibor his- 
, torians ha^ve bepn far more concepmed vith the ,history of labor unions 
than with the impact of ii usfrial. discipline upon the worker, his per- 
ception of work, auid his social relationships at work. While the growth 
of unions was in^ortamt, the latter was no les^ so and may have more in- 
herent interest to students. 



• - • ■ ■• ■ V ■ ' • 

^ , Overflew of the Lesson 

' . ' — ' . &> 

■ . . , . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ : . . , 

n'fhis lesson explores some of these .other dimensions of «oqial change. 
While the materials "incluSe^d^ in several ways, they are^ 

presented as the bast|s for a six- day. role-playing e>cercise^. The format 
can be altered as the teacher se^s fit. The lesson's- major objective is 
to examine son€f 6f the soci^al changes >that had alteady taken place in the « 
North. Questions about these changes are being raised here by a Southern 
legislative committee sometime during the 1880s. Thus the unit bridges 
'^two traditional content areas: industrialization in the North and, the 
^emergence of a business- and indpstrial-oriented New South following the \ 
Civil War. * . ' - ' 

The inquiry approach use^i^n this unit is a moderately structured 
one. At the beginning of the uriit the teacher is actively involved, in- 
^ trodiici»g the role-playing exercise and'prqviding the necessa^ry historical 

information for background. However, once role playing is underway, 

' ■ ^ '^tj ' • ' . ■ 

teacher is little moije thaui an ctoserver. The Students should be interacting 

• • . % ■ ' ' ■ " * 

spontaneoiisly. The teacher will Mecome involved again at the^end of 'the 

unit, providing structure for the debriefing session. 

- - — Learning Objectives ^ . 

" ■• ' - ox!? ■ ' ' ^ ■ * 

Knowledge ^ ° i 

-The student will: 

o ■ 

\. 1) know that industrialization in the United States 
' altered the nature and meaning of work. 

.r 



2) know that industrialization changed social \ 
• relationships* > ^ - 

3) khow'iiiat 19th century Americans had differ- 
ing points* of view about the benefits ot 
industrializatfiori?^ £ ^ ^ * 

Skill Devej(.opment % ^ , ^ * 

Jhe^student will: " ' 



1) g^^er data using classroom cmd other 
resources. , 

2) synthesize data through the development of 
a role identity. 



Affect 



* The student will: , \ „ 

1) develop an em^^athetic understanding of the , * 

v& effect of machine production on the satis- - / 

faction workers derive f rodi work^y ^ 

2) develop an empathetic understanding of 
changes in trork-related social relationshipis. 

3) re-examine personal values and attitudes^, 

^ • about -economic growth and chaufige^ ■ ■ ' " ^ 

'* ' . * 

Sample Lesson " • * 

The class is"^ to be inistructed at t^^e outset that each stqdent is, 
/expected to develop an Sflentity of a 19th-cent\iry African who has both 
a reasoned point of view about the social benefits and disadvantages of 
* indOstriltlization an^ fee,lings' and sensitivities jthat will be affected 

by the changes involvea* They should be informed that their work will ' 

* * -ft 

be evaluated on the basis olx how fully auid persuasively this identity 
is developed. Before the role playing begir^^ the teacher should rer 
produce" a set of the acconqpar^ing documents for each student in the 
class , ' . 

The suggested six-day^ t:ime schedule is^probably the minimum arount 
<^ ' of time that should be used for the unit. A te^icher may wish to expand 
the lesson somewhat by adding a day for the gathering of evidence prior 
to the presentations before the committee. It may also be helpful to 
give the comnittee members an extra day to develop and diBci^ss alter- 
native oo\irses of action. t, 
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Day One v * ' ' « t«> a- 

After explaining that each student will he responsihie for developing 
a role and hew this will be evaliaiated, the' teacher should introduce the 
historical ^situation that will be simulated in the classroom during the 
course of the unit. This should include some gener&l Jftackground on the 
ecohomic cbn*aitioh of the podt-Civil War. South — its predominantly rural, 
agrarian economy and its relieuice either upon local # handicraft producers 
or upon inserts from the more indiastrialized North for manufactured goods. 
Durlnig the course of this discussi'on the teacher should hand out Henry 
Grady's statement (E>ocuinent One) about^ ^e industrial 'backwatrdness of 'the 

South. It illustrates the major goi^it to be made here. 

'■. . . ■ ' ^"^ 

^ After the' statement by Grady has been 'discussed, the teacher should 

introduce the role-playing Situation byj explaining" that , for the next 

several days*, the class Is to imagine that it is meeting in the committee 

xoqm of a: Sputhem state legislature's Committee on Manufact\lres;. The 

tcLsk of the coro^ttee is to consider ^legislation it might recommend 'to en- 

covirage 6r discourage -manufacturing in the state. That it might want to 

disjcourage industrial growth may seem incongrudUs after the dlscussldh of 

the, Grady quote, fhe teacher shoul* raise the qu^stipn.,whethe^ Grady 's 

position would have 'tween a reasonable altematiye, considering some ol^ the 

' social consequences of industrializatibn. In what -respects would indus^^ 

trialization not be beneficial? How would th^ growth of manufacturing 

affect Southern society? Tp what extent would a person's role and place 

in society inf^^ence his Attitude toward -industrial development? 

Finally, the teacher should ask the students to choose the roles they 

will assume foi the duxation bf ttife uniti 'Five students should act a4 . 

members of the Committee on^* Manufactures and should decide what kind of 

c6nstit\jiency each i^ representing as a legislator. They should play the 

rble^ of such legislators. ^They should choose one student as 1::hairman 

of the committee to preside over the meetings./ The teacher should remain 

gilent, if possible, and do systematic observation in preparatioric^ for iiie 

- debriefing exercise, .^e remainder of the class can ^velop Identities , 

either, hs (1) Northeim men, women, or children who are s^pearing before 

the oommittee as^e^q/ert witnesses or (2) Southern people who Jiave not ^yet 

been greatly affected by economic change but^who are sL^icipatlng it. 
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With the assistance of the students, the 

possibJ.e roles emd write it on the board, 

Unskilled labovers ^ . ,> 

cottdn fip^<^ hand ® 
dock worker V . 

housekeeper 

■ ■ r ^ " 0 ^ • 

skilled wc^kevQ^ ^ - 

blacksmith ^ 

shoe maker ' , ^ * 

tailor " " 

harr^ss medcer 
careen tel:^ \ 

V . - • * - • ' - y 

Business ^ 

■ v. ^ « 

bankei^ , 
storeowner * , 

machine shop o^er 
small manufacturer \ " ^ 



teacher^ shoiild deVralop a list of 

Some possibilities */k)uld be: 

• Semi^sKilled workers 

. machinist' 
textile mill worker ' 
other factory workers* e 

P rofessionals 

lawyer * ^ 
teacher 

doctor ^- ^ * 
clergymc^ " \ 



Agrja^ttiral ^ ^ 
farmer 

shafe cropper J * ' 



r 



Days Two- Four / - • 

At the beginning of the second petiod the teacher should make avail- 
able the remaining materials (Documents Two through Seven) . These are to 
be considered the written testimony of witnesse's who wer6 unable to attend 
the committee hearing in person. While the hearing is in progress, the ' 
five committee members should distribute thesfe materials and initiate* a 
discussioi^ of them. Thi^jjfrovides an opportunity |or the class to con- 
sider the views of 'some 19thTcehtury Americans and to felari^rfy* the roles . 
which they themselves are assuming, Th§ point, should not be 'ntissed that 
the social cojisequences of industrialization w^re viewed differently de- 
pending upon the person's social position; role, and"^ perspective. 

.On tlvB third and fourth days the committee - shoul<^ear testimony of 
the witnesBep present in the clasSroom. . "those ^tudents Who -wish to re- 
port orally from the perspective of the role the^ are playing should do 
s<^ Tlie other students wi^^^ be considered interested spectators, who 
will ^^ubmit their repdrts later in written form. 

Day Jive ' - ^ ^ : . 

^ On the fiffch day of tfie lesson, .the five-member cbmmittee will de- \ 
cide upon its coUr^e^f action. To focus their iliscussion, - the t^pacher 'cait 
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list on the board some possible alternatives and solicit others f^nr th^ 

class. For example, the Committee oh Manufactures might recommend to th^p 

legislature that it: ^ 

\) provide a state subsidy tp manuf act:wring companies choosing 

to locate infthe state. / * * / ' " 

K 2) launch a "sell the state" campaign, advertising the advantages^ 
to conqpanies locc^ting ^there. • " ^ 

* ..f 

' enact legislation regelating working conditions. 

4) * try to discourage manufacturing by placing heavy taxation on 

indtis trial property. 

5) ^prohibit manufacturing establishments that employ more than 
" ten'persons. ♦ ' , . ' 

Each -committee member will explain the policfy hfe, prefers, given how he 

perceives the social coh^quences of this action ^f or his constituents. 

' ' j ^ " ^ . 

Finally, the committee nwi 11 vote upon one or more recommendations. ^ 

Day Six . , - - ^ / 

^'^^ essential that some time be spent debriefing the role-playing 
exercise. Tl^e^^udents will need to assess the action of the comnittee 
members of the previo\i# day. This could lead^ to a discussioji of the 
in^riance of j^litical^ decision Snaking within the process of economic 
and Social changes This period will also give the clAss the opportunity 
"to arrive at some cbnclusions about the social c6nsequ«ices ot industrial- 
zation. ^ They should be encouraged to confider the consequences it has • , 
had for present-day society and the efjfecicQi technological change and 
eco-^'" J growth on their own lives ^ ^ Finally/ the teacher may prdJi iably 

direct the discussion toward the students' values and attitudes regarding 

■ ^, ^ \ ^ ^ , ■ . ■ 

social change. ■ ' 



. Evaluation . ' 

C . ' * t ^ ^ ^ 

..^ The students should be evaluated on the basis of how fully and per- 
* suasl^ely they have developed their role identities. While imagination 
will necessarily play a part in,^is> the roles must also be historically 
faithful. The students have the option of presenting their ro^e identities 
either through an oral preeientation dicing the legislative committee's, 
hearings or as a written report. /Each of the"^ f ive comndttee members should 
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be evaluated primarily upon his or her jus'tification for. the policy 
altema^ve he or she seXecftp. on the fifth day of the lesson. 

^ ' O^Aar Uses of lliis Approach 



A great variety of social history content dan be incorporated into 
an Americcui history coxirse. The ethnic group coinpofritioh of American 
society and the 'persistence of ethnic groUp loyalty is ati iniportBuit as- 
pect of social structure. 'Jit is a li^eful. vehicle for examining value 
conflicts and political behavioi; as well as for developing and testing 
'hypotheses about cultiiral pluralism ^n the ^United States. Sets of social 
relationships ot^^r than the one presented here can be profitably fex-»^ . 
ainined, including those between men and women, etlviic and racial groups,^ 
and social classes. Occupa£ional £uid geographic mobility/lei>cl themselves 
especially' weU to local and family history [investigations. The fymation 
of Educational and political institutions as socializing ager^ts can help 
to place schools and jgloliticid organizations in a new and interesting 
perspective. The possibilities are limited only by a teacher's imagin- ^ 
atiori ai>d the availajsility of resources. , ^ * 

^, V Several publishers haye p^odiic^d individual volumes and series of 
colleicted primary source «ftaterials that are useful resources for teaching 
social history. One of the best ..is the ten-volume The Amenioan People 
series (Axtell 1973-74). Its individual volxi^s cover such topics as The 
Native Amerit^on People the Eastj The American People in the Aritebellum ^ 
Sauthj and The- American People in ibhe Age of Kennedy. , The /primary mate- 
Vials within each volume are organized acScording to stages* of life: birth 
and infancy, childhood £uid youth, love and marriage, agin^' and dying^/ The 
DocumentB in American Civilization series (Cohen and HenWig 1967-70) is 
also useful. It includes titles such ab? Carl Bode, ed* , I American Life in^ ^ 
the I840*e^ and Henry Nash Smith, e(3. , Popular Culture (kndiJ^nduatrialiarn: 
ISSo-lSBO. . Documents that reflect Social change can also be found in sev-. 
eral of the volumes in the Life in America series ,(197^); Eye^ttiesd Ac- 
, counts of Americ^ History seriei (1959-74); Documentdry Hiatoxy of the 
Ignited States (1968-74); and The American C*uZture series (1970-73). These 
are basic resources that should be available in the school's resovurce^ 
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Several individual yolumes with interesting social his'^ry material 
are worth noting. Greenberg's Land That Our Fathei*8 Plowe^ (1969) con- 
tains accounts of rural life and change. ^ Several source books exist for 
the Wack .experience , especially Meltzer' s In Their Om Words (1964-67) 
and Bracey, Meier , and .Rudwick' s The Afro- Americans (1972). Hofstadter 
and Wallace's i47neKcan Violence (1970) , ^rraty' s La2?c?r on^ Capital in 
the Gilded Age (1968) , and Lynd and Lynd's Middletoum (1929) are impor- 
tant for materials on urban society. The Lynds' study of Middl,etown, . 
while not a dociament collection, is» rich in social history material. 
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Document One 



Name : Henry Grady • 

Occupation: Editor, Atlanta Constitution 9 and spokesman for an 
industrial future for the south * \ ^ 

Date: 1889 I ' ■; 



"A few years ago I told, in a speech, of a burial in Pickens county, 
Georgia. The grave was dug through solid marble, but the marble head- 

stone came from Vermont. It was in a pine wilderness, but the pine 

. ^ 

coffin came from Cincinnati. ^An iron mountain overshadowed' it, but the 

' . ■ .. ■ . • ■ ■ y . 

coffj(,n nails and screws emd the shovels camie from Pittsburgh. With hard 

' • . ■ ' ^ fi, . 

woods and metals abounding, the corpse wm hauled on a wagon from South 

«• . * 

Bepd, Indiana. A hickory grove grew near by,, but ±he pick and shovel 
handles came from New 'York. The cotton shirt on.tfie dead man came from 
Cincinnati, the coat and breaches from Chicago, the shoes from Boston; 

. the folded hands were encased in white gloves from New York, emd round 
the poor neck, that had worn all its living* days the bondage of lost 

; opportunity, was twisted a cheap cravat from Philadelphia. Th^t country, 
so rich' in undeveloped resources, furnished nothing ""f or the funeiral 
except the corpse and the hole in the ground, and would probably have 
iimported both of those if it could have 'done so." 



«^ [Henry W. Grady. The Hew South: Writings and. Speeches of Henry 
Grady. Savannah, GA: Beehive Press, 1971, pp. 121-22.] 
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Jocument Two 



Name: Rabert S. Howard * . ' ^ 

Occupation: Textile worker, secreteury of local labor union ^ 

Date: 1883 ' " v 

"It is a constant race from morning to night after this machinery! 
and you may know, as well as I can tell you, how a man must feel in this 

V 

hot weather f pi lowing such an occixpation as that. He just feels no man- 
hood about him. He can only take ^glass of beer to stimulate him, to 

give him a little appetite so that he may eat, in order to be able tcr go 

■ ^ * 

through his "daily drudgery. I have been there and I know it. From the 
time I was very youn§ I was fond of reading, and I remember many 
occasions %*hen I have* gdrie to my s\j^per and taken my daily paper and - 
have fallen asleep with the paper in my hand, and have slept Jbhere until 
about eleven o'clock,. Then i have been determined to read it, and have 
put my lamp beside o^e when I iPent to bed, and have gone to sleep again 
with the p^er in my hand and lain there jtist as I put myself down, 
without stirring, until morning, the result of ' ^jchaustion.^ 

^ "Now we can. never expect advanced civilization among such a class 
of people until we get: a reform of this miserable condition of affairs." 

[John A. Garraty, ed. Labor and Capital in €he Gilded Age. * Boston, 
MA: Little, Brown, 1968, p. 25.] 
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D ocument Three 



^Name': Samuel Gonqpers 

Occi^ation: Skilled craftsman (cigar jnaaker) , labor organizer, and soon 
to be first president of the American Federation of Labor 

Date: 1883 , ^ 



— — Yes, sxr. The^ find that employers are no longer—when jl speak of 
employer^ I i^peak of them generally — that ^they are no" longer v^on the 
same footing with them that they were on formerly. They find that wher© 

,a mai\ who may have worked at the bench with tihem employs one or two 
han^ they and he may have full social intercpurse together, but as that 
man increases his business and employs a larger number of hands the^ find 
that his position has been removed so far above that of his old friends 
that they meet no more socially. Probably they may ipe^t occasionally in 
the factory, when there will be a passing remark of 'Good rooming* or 
'Good day* ; and then, after a while, tlie enployer fails to see the 
employees at all; the. superintendent does all the business and the em- 
ployer does not bother hiiLelf any mote aUDOut the men. That is how the 
position of t:he two has been changed since both were workingmen at the " 
bench. The difference is considerably greater when the 'en5)loyer and the 
en5>loyee did not know each other before.... In roost .such instances the 
employees are not known as men, at all but are known by numbers — 'I'r 
•2S '3', '4', and so on..." ' • 



MA 



1^ 

[John A. Garraty, ed. Labor* and Capital in the Gilded Age. Boston, 
: Little, Brown> 1968, p. 18.] 
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Document Four v 

Naine: Heber Newton , 

Occupation: : Episcopal cl^jrgyman and social reformer . ^ ' 

Date: 1883 * . ' 

"The whole condition of industrial labor has* changed in bur century. 
Contrast the . statue of such labor a century ago with what_±t-^is jiow. Then 
the handicraftsman worked in his own home* surrounded by his family, upon 
a task,, all the processes of which he had mastered, giving him thus . a 

^sense .of interest ai)^ pride In the work being well and thoroughly done. 
Now he leaves^ his home early and returns to it late, wbrkim^^ dxiring the 
day in a huge factory with several hundred other men. The subdivision 
of labor gives him now only a bit of the whole process to dp, where, the 
work is still done by hiyid, whether it , be the making of a shoe or of a 
piano. He cannot be master pf a craft, but only master of a fragment of. 
the craft. He cannot have the pleasxir^ or pride of the oldrtime work- 
men, for he makea nothing.. He sees no conplete-pfoduct of his skill ' 
growing into finished shape in his hands. What zest can there be in this 
bit of manhood? Steam machinery is slowly taking out of his hands even 
.this fragment of intelligent %#ork, and he is set at .feeding and watching 

' the great machine which has been endowed with the brains that once was 
in the human toiler." . 

I • - • , . ■ 

, '[Jo^ A. Garraty, ed. Labor and Capital in the Gilded Age. Boston, . 
MA: Little, Bf own, 1968, p. 37.] 
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Document Five 

Name I Carroll D. Wright 

X)ccvipatlon: Head of Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Date: 1883 ^ 



"I am^ thoroughly satisfied that the factory has feeen a Vonderful 
* element in our civilization ^towards its advcuicement* , . . I know ,the feel- 
ing is that the factor^ system has more a^d more tendod to degrade labor, 
because under tha^t system thirty or forty years ago, as established in 
New England, .we enployed only American ^irls from our farm houses, while 
now we see cm entirely diffetent clasS; in our factories; but I fail to ^ 
find that the class who used tx) be in factories have gone down; they 
have^ stepped up Inio school teaching, telegr^^phy, and the higher branches 
of labor, while their^ places have been filled by a class that haye come 
up from a lower occupation. . 
wider the field of advancement! £or that class of people who unfortunately 
stand on the lower round of the industrial ladder--we are bringing them 
\^ closer." • o 



By the factory we are constantly opening 



[Henry Nash Smith, ed^ Popular Culture and Induatriali&m^ J.865-1890. 
. New York, NV: Anchor, 1967, pp, 52-53»] ' 
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, • . Document Six ♦ 

• . ' ■■^) " ■ ' .... 

Name: Robert H. Thurston • 
Occupation: Mechanical engineer * ^ 

Dat^ 1880. . r . ' ' 

"Looking back upon our past history r we have seen vthe growth of our 
cx>ttbn maufiuf actureSr fronr the small beginning of Samuel Slater, cuid his' 
humble rivals\in a New England village, grow, until to-d^y many mills of 
forty thousand*«pin<Jles each have been built, and the hxim of their 
machinery aufid the clatter of their shuttles meike music in the ears of 
two hundred thousand thrifty and happy working people. From absolut^ 
3leper^dence upon Gr^at ; Britain, we have grown to Independence, and now, 
more thaufi ten millions of spindles, and fiearly a quarter of a million 
looms in our thousaufid mills supply Canada, South America, and even China 
annually with millions of dollars worth of goods. 

"Our associates have made this country the most prosperous cuid 



/ 



happy in the world." 



^ [Henry Nasri- Smith, ed. Popular Culture' cznd Industrialism^ 186 5^ 
1890. {few York, NY: Anchor, 1967, p. 27.] 
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f„ . , ^ , E)ocxiineht "Seven . * 

Name:- John Morrison ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Occv^ationf Machinist in New York fcity machine shop 

Date: 1883 ' ' / • :\ , 

■ • ■ ■ ' 

Morrison: 

"When I first went to l^ar^ the trade a machinist considered him- 

self iv>re than the average workingroan; in fact he did not like to be 

* ■ 

called a workingmali. He liked to be called a mechanic. Today he 

^recogniafes the fact that he is dimply a laborer the same as/the others., 

.'I - ■ • 

Ten years ago even he considered himself a little above the average 

workingman; l>e thought himself a mechanic, ^and felt he belong^ed in the 

middle class; but today he recognizes the fact that he is simply the 

t/ . • , ■' ' ... _ 

same as amy other ordinary laborer, no more and no -less.. 

. ' <? 

Questioner: 

"I anf requesting to ask you this question: Dividing* the public, as 
i^ commonly done, into iq>per, middle, and lower clashes, to which class 
would you assign the average' workingman of your trade at th:. time when 
you entered it, auid to which class you would assign him now?" 
Morrison: 

"I* now assign them to the lower class. At the time I, entered the 
tradie I should assign them as merely hanging on to the middle ^lassj^ ^ 
ready to drop out at any time." 

[Henry Nash Smith, ed. Popular Culture and Induatrialiam^ IB6S^ 
1890. New York, NY: Anchor, 1967, pp. 276-77.] / v 
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CHAPTER 111 

INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACHES TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 
^QUESTIONS OF CAUSATION AND MEANING 

p ' hy ^ J,^; . ■ ^ ' .. ; 

John Mears 

. • ■ ij 

Introduction ^ ^ 

Fifteen years have now passed since C. Vann. Woodward, speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Americcm' Historical Association in December 
1959, suggested to a ; large audience of professional colleagues that 

^future revisions in their views of the pasp might be so^extensive as^v 
to justify describing the emerging era of historiography as "the age 

**of reinterpretation." :Given the revolutionary^ — 'ndeed the catastrophic- 
nature of recent e^vents, he argued, we desperately need to challenge 
our established assumptions auid theories (Woodward 1960, pp. 2)". During 
the past depade, historians hav^ begun to respond to this challenge. In 
their search for more systematic* and ekpllclt ways of explaining the 
phenomena of the past, they have Injected a growing ferment Into their* 
discipline. Nclt only have they demonstrated a'serlous Interest In 
hitherto neglected cultures and olvllizatlons, especially thqse of Asia 
and Africa, but they have developed new frameworks i^or research and 
teaching that have revealed; previously unnoticed Interrelationships^be-" 
tween past events and^stressed the inclusive, synthetic nature of His 

torlcal studies. In the process, they have turned more .and more to 

^ - ■ ■ * 

methods and concepts suggested by the work of social scientists. From 

■ ,. , - ' » 

colleag\ies In other disclpli^nes, )ilstorl£uis, have approprla^ ted concepts 
such as "^relative deprivation" and ^'status inconsistency." At the same 
time, they have borrowed techniques that have allowed them to op'en up 
such novel areas of investigation . as "psychohistbr^^ auid "cliometrics* " 

Advocates of interdlsclpldLnary research and teaching have long 
proclaimed their approach to be a pamacea for mamy of our academic ills, 
whether at the' high school or college level. Yet actual performance 
in the classroom has seldom lived up to. hopes and e^qpectations, slntply 

■ ■ "V . . ' o * 

.1 . 
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because innovative techniqties are neyer easy to put int^ practice. Norii^- 
thejessi a teacher has mudi io gain from a carefully planned interdisci- 
piinary approfl^ch that brings together the perspectives of all relevant 
disciplines around a given theme or issue. This is especially true when 
we try to comprehend a complex sjabject such as XTievolutlon. (For some 
suggestive comments in this regard, s6e Stone 1966.)^ In recent centuries 
revolutions have assumed a wide variety of forms r and each revolutionary 
explosion has displayed so many different facets that only a broad inter- 
disciplinary approach cfiui properly treat them all. 

Teachers who want to devise wide-ranging classroom strategies on a 
particular revolutionary eaqperience will find a large body of thec)retical 
literature from which to draw ideas for their instructional units. Since 
1960 social i^cientists have published numerous books and articles on this 
provocative subject. (Infbrmaibive supplements to Lawrence Stone ''s evalua- 
tion of research in the social sciences can be found] la KramnicJc 1972 
and Za^orin 1973.) The results of recent research ari now begirmlng to be 
synthesized, especially by politics^ scientists, . and you should familiarize 
yourself with this literature before you attenqpt to ceach the interdisci- 
plinary unit outliaed below or try to devise similar units of your own. 
(Hagopian 1974 provides a' well-balanced, comprehensive synthesis of 6xist- r 
ing concepts and theories. Greon 1974 offers a inc^re conqpact introduction, 
while Leiden and Schmitt 1968 contains a readable lo^^ with illuminating 
20th-centu3;y case studies. Gurr 1970 and Johnson 19^6^ Jiave become stand- 
ard references. All of these volumes include extensive bibliographies. 
Friedrich 1966 and Calvert 1970 can also be read with profit. Paynton 
and Blackey 1971 is a handy reference, for it reproduces nearly a score 
of key journal articles and mr/aographie eafcerpts.) You should always keep 
in mind the work of historians, who have successfully employed an inter- 
disciplinary ^ approach. Good results are seldom obtained by a direct 
application of social science theories to traditional historical problems. 
Historians have been most successful in this field v^en they havei in the 
words of H. Stuart Hughes 1960, permitted . their "tiiou^t tb be informed" 
by social sci^ce concepts, or when they have allowed JJiose concepts to 
guide tKem toweurd new ways of examining old qxjestions. A stimulating 
exan5>le can be found in Robert C. Tucker's recent biography of Stalin ^ 
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(:^cker 1973) . He has employed an immense body of detailed testimony 
aitout Stalin's life togethe?: witir:tfre\^ormulations of such pioneers of 
psychologic^ theory as^ Eric Erikson to analyze the dictator's political 
personality and motivations. 



Overview of the Lessor ^ 

, The ten-tday unit suggested here vis not in any sense exhaustive'. It 
is designed to offer an illustration of how insights and techniques drawn 
from other disciplines might be eirployed in the context of historical 
studies. It exjDlores four basic questions: What is the essential nature 
of' a revolution? What are. the conditions that tend to ^produce a reVolu-' 
tionary eaqjlosion? What, specifically , is the causal pattern of the 
American Revolution? and, How revolutionary was the American ftevolutibn? 
These issues have been chosen because they have all been objects of on- 
going scholarly debate, because they lend themselves readily to hieaning- 
ful interdisciplinary approaches, because they can be incorporated into 
st;andard high schpol history courses without undue difficulty, and because 
they easily provoke frtiitful discussion even among students who have 
limited knowledge of the American or any other revolutionary experience. 
Of couirse, the exercises presented in the following pages do not encoii5)ass 
every ramification of these topics. Nor do they treat all of , the aspects 
61 the American Revolution that might be dealt with from a social science 
perspectivef? suoh theBtes include the role of ideology, the characteristics 
of revolut^dkary' l^(to:ship, and the in5>act of the croWd. (Other possi- 
bilities can be derived from a reading of Nor ling ,1970. Chapter IV has 
a provocative title, "ArevRevolutions Worth TKeir Price?") You might " ^ 
also want to consider a^prbaphing such topics from the perspective of 
the humanities, in which Nye (i960) can provide a good steirting point. 
Class opinion surveys, full-^qiass discussion, reading, essay- 
v\ writing, and 'possibly some teacher mJLni-lecu€ures are the techniques 
employed in this lesson. The inquiry approach used is rather^lghtly 
structured. At least the initial questions that give direction ,to each 
day's activities should be posed by |:he teacJHer. The teacher should ' " 
also play an active role in helping the students clarify their ideas 
about revolution. Considerable directioi? from th6 teacher will probably 
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also be necessary during the class exananatlon of the possibilities 
and limitations of the principal social .science >.3oncepts and theories 
involved*^ Sufficient structure during the first six days of the unit 
should ens^e more fruitful class discussions and individxial student 
contributions during the more open-ended concluding .days of the unit, 

^ Learning Objectives 

Knowledge 

The student will; i * 

1) understand the basic nature and causes of revolutionary 
e3q>losions. . 

2T Tl«iow the historical process that led to the ^mer ican^ ^ *^ ^. ^♦is* 
Revolution. * ^ 

3) grasp the fundamental character of the American ((evolution 
as well as its long-term consequences. ■ i 

Skill Development * 

The student will: ^ • 

1) formulate explanatory hypbtheses about major historical 
problems (in this cctse, t^e nature,, causes, and meaning of 
the American Revolution) with the aid of social science 
concepts and models. 

2) test and evaluate tentative' hypotheses throbgh gathering, 
and analyzing relevant evidence. ' \. 

3) * formulate and defend personal conclusions about major 

historical problems. 

Affect V • . : 
The Student will; 

1) re-examine and clarify personal attitudes and values related 
directly to the general phenomenon of revolution ah|i to the 

^ American Revolution in particular. . 

2) enqpathize with the problems and needs of the British as well 
as the rebellious colonists. * ^ 

3) re^eValtiate personal attitudes toward contenpprary political 
and social issues in light of an enhanced understanding of 
the American revolutionary e^qperiencS. 

* Saiig>ie Lesson - 

This lesson is designed for use over a peribd of approximately ten 
class periqds and* provides resources that blend the contributions of 
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historians w£4Ji those of social scientists. You will probably want to 
reproduce classroom qucuitities of all four documents at one time before 
you begdn the lesson, although only Document One will be i^assed out th^ 
first day. Also, you will probably w€uit to collect several of the refer- 
ences mentioned in the lesson and have them availcl^l^ in the clasisrdom or 

■y library for students to use in writing .their essays'". Students will also 
need their^vegular American history textbooks for basic information on 

- the Americ€Ln Revolution. ' ^ r. ^ ^ 

Day One , ^ . ^ , * 

'bn the first day, give copies of Document One to. your students. It 
is a descrJ^ptipn of revolution<i written by £ui historiem on the basis of 
what he has* leai^ed from his students about their fundamental preconc^ptic s. 
All the statements In the paraglraph aixe ^ega^de^^^ experts as either in- 
{ correct or, at best, oversimplified. (For an analyisis^o^ the p'dr^graph, 
see Gustavson 1955.) Without providing this Information, . ask your students 



. to consider each aissertlon in turn, writing on a separate sheet of paper 
whether they regard it as "largely true" or "largely false." Explain to 
the students that this^ Is. not a test, but slit^ly«.a means of helping them 
'to* examine their assumptions amd attitudes about revolution. When the 
students are finished, collect 'the answer sheets (^(they will be \ised again 
on the last day of the lesson). ^ . 

At this point you might try to stimulate discussion about the nature 



of revolution by taking an informal poll of the class and writing the 

/ . 

totals of student responses to Gtistavson's paragraph on the blackboard. 
Ask individuals to e3cplain why they consider a given proposition 'to be 
"largely true" or "largely false." As you probe more deeply into their 
preconceptiojiEis about revolution, you cam Introduce new assertions - into 
the conversation,. For example, you inig^^t want to find out how your students 
would respbnd to the notion that "in a revolution, the typical leader ^ ^ 
c£ui usually be described as, an embittered failure or bloodthirsty lunatic." 
Whatever ^thelr reactions, you should use this initial exeirclse only to 
raise questions and not to point the class toward final conclusions. 
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Day IWo . " ^ ' ^ 

Devote the second day to the^problem of defining a revolution. You 
miight beg^n simply by asking your students^ to Summarize their own thoughts 
You will probably discover that they ha^e a very hazy conception of revolu- 
tion and will tend to use the wo;rd rather ^loosely . As they gradually piece 
together a working definition/ write the key ideas Oa the blackboard. They " 
may waufit to eliminate some initial suggest^ions and add others as their 
definition unfolds. ' . - 

After the cl^ss has arrive^ at What it' considers to be a satisfactory 

'definition, pciss out Documerit Two. It con^t^ins various definitions put 

forth by ppliticaL scientists. (For your own background/ you ma>/ want to 

^ad the explaufiations of these definitions in the works of the various 

authors.) Ask the class'^o cong>are these definitions with the one on the 

blackboards Be sure that every student understands the meaning of all 

the ucnns involved. '/Have the clsuas focus its attentioh^ on 'the differences 

among the various deflni/tions. Ask them to es^lain why such differences " 

exist and what common denominators they can discern 1 The cj.ass should \iae 

*■ • . ° ' ' 

these social science definitions to test — and if necessary modifyr-their 

' ' » \. 
own. The exercise will help your students to grasp the complexity of 

re volutipnafV. explosions and to realize that even the e3cperts 'cannot / 

fuMy agree on what is involved* in a revolutionary sitviation. 

Day Three ^ • • - . \ 

Cla^oroom isictiT/ities for the thirds day are built around poQxment 

Three, v/hich directs students to the question of revolutiona(±y \ causation 

•through' a confi^lderatiCJn of James C. Davies' J-curve hypothesis. (For a 

relatively simple f]:amewo]|^ of analysis devised by an h4sto;|:iain,.8pe 

» Gottschalk' 1944.0 Begin by giving^ Documgnt Three td the crsssv allowing 

an^le tiroe '^r the atudent^ to read the explemation of the J-c\:^rve concept. 

^ ^ " * f . ■ * ■ ^ * 

piscuss the concept thoroughly, making certain that everyone urMerstands 

the historical process-- that Davies is trying to describe. (Again you may 
wish to do some special reading oh his ideas in preparation for classroonv 
discussion.- See Davies 1962 and 1967.) It might be helpful to illtistrate 
the J-curve with one or more of the case studies employed Jb^^avies himself. 



Remember that he. regards the theory as psychological rather than socio- 
logical or econoinic in nature, even though he has only been able to pro- 
vide economic data to jsiqpport it. (Helpful evaluations of the J-curve 
concept are contained in Stone 1966, pp. 171-72 and Krami)ick 197^-, pp.41.) 

/ Davies' model has been selected because it is irelcitively easy to 
grasp. Other social scientists have recently attempted to refine the ' / 
,J-curve hypothesis^ but their theories involve difficult social science 
concepts that may be ina|>propriate for your classroom.,. .(See, for ex- 
ample, Geschwender 1968 cuid Tanter cUid.Midlarsky 1967.) You may n(^ne- 
theless want to keep the^r conclusions in mi^d^when you lead class dis-" 
^ cuss ions oh the J-cuirve. Whatever its limitations, the J-curve does 
prevent students froJi making .a univeiatal link between abject poverty 
and the outbreak of revolution. ^ sxire to tcall their attention to the , 
sopial statqs of 'such founding fathers as C^orge Washington as well as 
tlt6 prominenj^ role that thriving Boston merchai^ts and large landholder^ ' 
from tidewater Vi^rgini^ played^ ia the break with England. ^Revolutionaries 
often come from relatively prosperous and socially mobile^egments of 
the population, cUid Dayies* J*curve offers one possible explanation of 
why this. is so. i \ * ^ 

' Days Four Th:^ouqh Six ^ ' . ' 

PlcUi to devote days ^our through six to an puialy^is of tiie causes^f 
the Americcui Revoltition. „Your students 'should first read relevant sec- 
tions ^of Whatirfver textbook you happen to be tisin^n ' Supplementally read- 
ing mi^t be assic^ed at this point. (A wi^e variety of supplementary 
readings ax'e conveniently replroiiuced in Greene 1968^, Berkhofer 1971, 
Hpoke'r 1970, aufid Morris 1967. They all contain material that can be 
used tt> test the J-curve hypothesis. You should select suppl<3mentary . 
readings^ appropriate- to the abilities, of your students cUid the time avail- 
able for difscussion. For an appraisal bf recentN^heoretical lijterature 
and its possible application to the -Americsui experience, see Greene 1973.) 

'Your students should try to view the conflict from the British as well. 

* as> the AQierican point of view. When yoU^ sure satisfied that they have 

jnaster^d the necessary information, ask them tqf analyze it within the 
framework /of the J-curve. Davies (1962, p. ,15), has made* some brief 
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suggestions about how the J-curve applies to the background of the 
Ataerican Revolution. He points out that an extended period of economic 

e3q>ansion and political autonomy promoted rising e^qpectations that were 

■> - * 

,^sharply /^thwarted by the largely economic regulations imposed upon the 
colonies by the British government after 1763. He also argues that re- 
suiting frustrations may have been exacerbated by a substantial decline 
in colonial trade with the irt6ther country in 1772. Your class should try 
to determine what facts cannot be explained by the J-curve model as well 
as those that can. Davies himself (1967, p. 255) admits that his theory 
does not provide all of the answets about revolutionary causation cuid 
your class-should be made aware of its limitations. 

In applying the J-curve model to eVents. preceding the Declaration 
of Independence r you will find that the exercise will aid your ^t^^nts 
in visualizing some of the con^lex patterns of revolutionary causation. 
They can use the J-curve .to distinguish between those underlying cir- 
cumstances that made the ^ revolution possible (whajb experts have come to 
'call "precipitcuits" or "accelerator^") . The apogee of tlte J-curve usually 
coincides with the time when precipitants begin/ to activate preconditions. 
In the case of the American Revolution , this dccurred around the close 
of the French and Indian War. . Not only did the colonial economy experience 
a break in rjie war^ induced boom, but the Br/tish immediately in^sed tii^* . 
Proclamation Line of 1763 as well as the S^anflp Act on the colonists. The 
end of the J-ciurve marks that period when/ certain "triggers" — specific . 
events like the so-.cal'led "Intolerable Apts>" the skirmishes at Lexington 
and Concord, the meetings of the First jcuxd Second Continental Congresses, 
and the Battle of Bunker Hill— actually set off the War of Independence. . 

The J-curve will also lead some your students to re-examine the 
nature of British policies and the conditions under which the colonists ' * 
lived. Many will then be able to con^rehend why the colonists felt 
burdened and oppressed, even ;thou^ they probcdDly enjoyed more liberty 
and greater material well-being in an absolute sense than most peoples ^ 
living in Europe '^t that time. Vfhat really mattered was how they per- 
ceived the situation. Their outlook was colored py a variety of i^j^usti:a- 
tions and fears created in large measure by a J-c\^rve pattern^ of events. 
The colonists honestly Bfeliev^d themselves mistreated. They felt that 
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ever-tightening imperial confeirals would limit their opportunities for 
future iitiproveiner\t and that it would be necessary to take up arms to 
protect their freedoms. Such convictions obviously played em important 
role in the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. An understanding of how 
and why these convictions developed will affect the students* re-evalua- 
tion of the various statements in Document One. • ^ 

(I ♦ 

bays Seven Throu^^h Nine ' 

Prom days seyen through nine, concentrate upon the impact and legacy 
of the American Revolution, start by having your students read and dis- 
cuss relevant textbook chapters- and supplementary assignments. (In addi- 
tion to the supplementary readings suggested for days four through six 
^ove, consult Palmer 1964.) When you are confident that theKfeave 
absorbed the basic facts, give them Document Pour, which contains state- 
ments by historians and social scientists about the essential nature of 
the American Revolution. Use these assertions to probe th^ question, How 
revolutionary was the American Revolution? (See, in particular. Wood 1966 
^ and Billias 3.965- ) Perl^^ps your class can agree on which statement best 

• describes the essence of our revolution. If not, e3q)lore the reasons why 
different individuals hold different views. Try to pinpoint the specific 
issues X5)on which a consensus caxuiot be reached and then hu*^ the class 
reflect upon ^the character of^^ose issues. Is there anything about them 
that e3q)lains the lack of consensus? 

On either th/' eighth or ninth day, give the class a writing assign- 
ment. Ask your students to compose an essay, explaining whether the 

• events of the )(merican Revolution substantiate or contract the general 
assertions about revolution contained in Document One. Instiruct them to 
support their general arg\:|ments with specific evidence. This exercise 
will set the s,tage for discussion on the last day of the unit/ 

At the beginning of the last day, conduct a second opinion poll on 
the statements in Gustavson's paragraph. Compare the new results with 
the original reactions that you received on the firdt day. Have the class 
note any shifts in basic attitudes and asJf individuals to e3q)lain why 
their views have changed. Their ideas about the American Revolution 
should be integrated into this distcrussion. Complete agreement on every 




■ .. . ' 

point vill probably still not be achieved, but this session can'provide stu- 
dents with a final opportunity to clarify their thinking about the American 
Revolution. . » " 

Evaluation, , y / 

Your evaluation of the student's work should be based upon 4 cbnbina- 
tion of their written essays and classroom participation. As you make 
your evaluations, keep ^Jie following questions in mind: How well did the 
students grasp the social science concepts and theories introduced through 
the resource supple^nents? How effectively did they \xse those concepts 
and theories to comprehend and analyze historical data? Did they conscien- 
tiously re-evaluate their attitudes toward the phenomenon of revolution in 
general and the American Revolution in pai^ticular? How well were they 
able to defend "their own points of view? Were they able to marshal concrete 
evidence in support of their beliefs and conclusions? To what extent did 
they grasp the conqplexity of what ,they were studying and recognize the ; 
diversity of opinions about particular issues? Did they demonstrate an 
ability to interrelate their understanding of the American Revblution with 
their grasp of trends and developments in pontemporary society? Remeniber 
that the study of history involves much. more than the ineiaorization of facts. 

Other Ustss of This i^proach 

You may want to use your e>qperience with this unit as a basis for 
developing an interdisciplinary approach in other segikvents of your course. 
While the possibilities are limitless, it might be helpful to begin by 
applying the J-curve qoncept to a subject like the causes of the Civil 
War or the otitbreak of ghetto riots in the 1960s. The J-curve may even 
be relevant to situations in which widespread violence or open rebellion 
did not occur,, such as the Great Depression of the 1930s. A host of addi- 
tional topics could lend themselves to interdisciplinary analysis^ of 
various kinds. Slavery as an economic and social institution, industrial 
growth in the Gilded Age, and the progressive urbcmization of American 
society come readily to mind. ^ 

» ♦ * 
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Document One 

"A revolution is caused l?y the misery of the people. A strong 
and tyrannical government persists in its misrule until the people 
can endure it no longet*. lhen# moved by spontaneous zeal and righteous 
indignation/ the multitudes rise. They assault the citadels of power 
and expel the ruling class in a bloody civil wax. As a consequience of 
the revolution, liberty is restored to the people." 

[Carl G. Gustavson. A Preface to History . New York, NY: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955, p. 98.] - 
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E)oc\iment Two . * 

"Revolution is a sweeping, fundamental change in political organi- 
zation, socied., struct lire, economic property control and the predomineuit 
myth of scciaJL 6rder, tgus indicating a major break in the continuity 
of development." ' 

[sigmund Neumann. "The International Civil War." World u 
PolitiaSj 1:3 (April 1949) 333-'34.] ; 

"Revolution is any sharp, sudden change or atteii?)ted 'ch^ig^jLn the . 
location of political power which. involves either the use of the threat 
of violence and, if successful, e3cpresses itself in the* inanifest ahd 
perha!ps radical trans fprmatibn- ^ the . process of government, the accepted 
foundation of* sovereignty or legitimacy, eoid the conception of the political 
and/or social order." \ , / 

[Adapted from the definition of Eugiene 'Kamenka by Robert Porster 
and Jaak P. Greene, eds. Preaonditians of Revolution in Early 
Modem Europe. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970, p. l.,]ti 

"A revolution is an acute, prolonged crisis in one or more of the 
traditional systems of stratification (class, status, power) of a 
political community, which involveis a purposive, e lite- directed- a tteupt 
to abolish or to reconstruct one or more of said systems by means of an 
intensification of political power and recourse to violence." 

[Mark N. Ha[gopian. The Phenomenon of Revolution. New York, NY: 
Dodd, Mead, 1974^ p. l.J 
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Document Three 



James C. Davies' "J-curve" Hypothesis 




An intolerable gap 
between what people 
waht and what they 
get 



A tolerable gap be- 
tween'^what people 
"^want and what they 
get 



Revolution occurs 
at this time 



Time 



According to Davies, "Revolutions are most likely to occur when a 
prolonged period of objective economic and social development is followed 
by a shoirt period of sharp reversal. The all-iiic)ortant effect on the 
minds of people in a particular society is to produce, during the former 
period, an expects^tion of continued ability to satisfy needs— which con- 
tinue to rise — 9nd, during the latter, a mental state of anxiety and. ^ 

Or 

fxrustration when msuiifest reality breaks away from anticipated real^^. 
The actiial state of socioeconomic development is less significant than 
the e^qpectation that past progress, now blocked, can and must continue 
In the future . " / 

[ James C. Davies. "Toward a Theory of Revolution." American 
Sdoiologiaal Reviews 27 1 1 (February 1962) 6-7.] ^ 

In conmentlng on the resulting " J-curve" pattern, Mark N. Hagopian 
has written: "Constamt misery, is no more or less conductive to revolu- 
tlonary behavior than is constant liq>roveinents of conditions. It is 
rather the sudden gap between expectations and reality produced by 
cyclic downturn that dissipates confidence in ,the existing regime.... 
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Davles thtis envisages a point where the anxiety and fear p^roduced by 
sudden reversal of the Improving trend becomes'^ intolerable and the en*- 
suing frustration makes the government a scapegoat. Whi^ther It is In 
'fact responsible for society's recent Woes Is not particularly Important; 
what Is In^Kjrtant Is^ that It Is considered so responsible." • 

[Mark N. Hagoplan. The Phenomenc^ of Revolution. New York, NY: 
podd,.Mead, 1974, pp. 151-52.] 
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Documfent Four 



"It is true that the French Revolution was a traumatic e^q^rience, 
which the An^rican Revolution was not. Some have even argued that tie 
American Revolution weis no revolution at all because it did not seriously 
disrupt the fabric of society; it made no radical alterations in the 
mling, elitei it instituted no terror and produced no charisma." 

[Carl Leideh and Karl M. Schmltt. The PoHHoe of Violence: 
Revolution in the Modem Wprld. Bnglewood Cliffs r NJ: Prentice- 
, , "^Hall, 1968, pp. 10-11.] 

"Ihere is another category of revolutions r t;hose aiming at ^national 
Independence r in vrtiich the American Revolution is seen as a precedent, 
since, whatever else it may also have been, it was clearly. a struggle 
for independence against Great Britain.... The war df independence was 
at the same time a civil or revolutionary struggle between native 
Americans.... Americans set up new governments according to new principles 
and to a large eixtent operafted by new men, of a kind who could not have * 
achieyed promlnenc4 had the colonies remained British. .. . In short, the 
revolt in America meets the external criteria of a true revolution, and 
a revolution in a democratic direction, since* it was a former upper or . 
* aristocratic' class that was displaced." 

[Robert R. Palmer. "The Revolution." In The Comparative Approach 

to American History^ C. Vann Woodward, ed. New York, NYi Basic . 

Books, 1968, pp. 49, 51.] , „ 

"The 'most obvious peculiarity of our American Revolution Is that, 
in the modem European sense of the word, it was hardly a revolution 
at all." 

[Daniel J. Boorstln. l%e Genius of American Politics. Chicago, 
IXiS University of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 68.] 

"The American Revolution, (J* Franklin) Jameson argued, substan- 
tially reduced the prominence, role, a:^d wealth df the colonial t^er 
classes and accelerated the rise of a middle-class gentry which greatly 
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benefited from the confiscation of Tory estates, the ^emigr]ation to Canada 
of British Loyalists, the removal of the Crown's restrictions on land' 
^Ionization, and t^ie abolition of primogeniture." 

[Thomas H. Gz-een. Comparative Revolutionaxnj Movements. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ.; Prentice-Hall, 1974, p. 7;] 

"The American Civil War was also a revolution in many ways — much 
more so indeed in its effects .than was the revolution declared in 1776." 

[Carl Leiden and Karl^M; Schmitt. The Politics of Violence: 
Revolution in the Modem World. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1968, p. 13.] ' v 
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CHM>TER IV 

••-•■'*■■ »-f 
'> ■" ■, • * . ' * * • 

COMPAjRATIVE HISTORY: , \ ' 

SLAVERY IN CUBA, BRAZIL/ AND^THE UNITED STATES 

Gleni^ Linden 

c ■ • - ■ ■ ■ 

Introduction ^ '^ 

To limit. the subject of historical study 
within national boundaries is always to, invite the 
charge^ of narrow perspective and historical national- 
ism. Historians of all nations have in some measure 
incurred that risk, but Americans have been accused 
of more than the normal share of this type of parochialism, * 
(Woodward 1968, p. 3), * ^ 

, Often they havfe inade claims of distinctiveness and uniqueness about 
the American experience tiiat are unsupported by historical evidence, 
And too often, they have assumed that the United States developed 
independently of j^st'of the historical forces that shaped Western 
Europe and the MWicas. 

While thisihas been true of many writers aiid teachef^ of .American 
history 4n tlie pW;;^n recent years^va strong counterctirrent stressing ■ 
the cong>arability of American hiatory has asserted itself Daniel 
Bodrstin's study of American history has been enriched by ,his knowleage 
o»f European history and he has constantly made references to ^their ' 
similarities and differencjss (Boorstin 1960) • Louis Hart z (1964) h^ . 
made conparative history the basis of his analysis of American life 
and ^ked "how can we have the uniqueness of anything except by con- 
trasting it with what is not 'unique." Similarly, the works of Robert R. 
Palmer (1959), David Potter (1954), and Eric McKitrick (1960) have 
benefited from efforts to think in a more conparati^e manner. The words 
of the French Medieval historian, Henri Pirenne, sum up the feeling of 
these and ma!ny other historians who are working in coi^arative history: 
"The comparative method permits history to appear in its true perspective 
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Many teachers have begun to experiment with the comparative method. 
They have^ecognized^that this method is juiseful, easily manageable, and 
able to produce positive Results.. And they hav6 seen a sense of proportion 
and historical perspec.tive appear as events of, American history ar^ viewed 
in a larger context. 

A first step for many teachers in the use of comparative history 
has been to select an area and identify the phenomena that are to be com- 
pared. Hiis is usually followed by collecting of relevant materials, 
noting similarities and differences, an^ answering questions about origin 
and evolution. Sometimes the units of conqparison are societies faF re- 
moved from one another in time and space. In these* societiea it iW diffi- 
cult to find mutual influences or common ori^ns. On other occasipns the 
units of comparison are^ geographical neighbors and historical conten^raries 
regularly influenced by each other. Often they a^e subject to the same 
overran influences because they , are so close iri- sp^ce and tim6. Ihe - 
latter method may arrive at more precise conclusions and its classifica- 
tions tan be more rigorous an^ critical! ' ' 

The following unit attempts to provide materials concerning slavery 
in three societies that were geographical .neighbors and historical con- 
. ten?)oraries — Cuba, , Brazil, and the United States in the 19th century. 
These materials can be incorporated ihtij existing teaching iinits on the 
pre-Civil War period in American historjf with, a. mininium of effort. Settle- 
^ ment of the three societies beganXn^the 16th and eai^ly 17th centu^ries. 
Since labor was expensive and scarce, slavery developed as a way of pro- 
viding a reliable work force. Early QttoxJ^ to use Indian labor proved 
unsuccessful and^soon large numbers qf African BlacJc6 were being brought 
to the New World. ^ " ' 

The history of the slave plantation systems of Cuba and Brazil is to 
a great extent the history of large-scale sugar production. Two- thirds 
of all slaves brought to the new world were brought to produce sugar. 
Slave 'labor was also used to produce a few inqportant staple crops. By 
the early part of the 19th century there had been some changes in 'agri- 
cultural pattems-'*coffee had become an important cro|> in Brazil, tobacco 
had given way to cotton in the southern Unite^d Stated, and Cuba h\d de- 
veloped a sizable urban slave propulation in addition to that involved 
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in' suqar production. ^ 

By the ecurly 19th century, however, there j(f ere many challenges 
to the existing slavery systems. To some, slavery was basically imr , 
moral since it denied freedom and dignity to fellow human beings. To 
others, it seemed that slavery had a corrosive effect on the quality 
of lif^ in the broader soc^iety. However, most thought slavery was an • 
archaic economic system that was no longer profitable. These challenges 
were to culminate in the peaceful ending of slavery in Cioba and Brazil 
and its forceful termination by a civil war i,n the United States. ' , 

Until recently, theire has bisen little comparative information 
available on the slavery systems in thes^p societies. ^ However^ beginning 
with the work of several historians in the''i940s and 1950s, a clearer 
picture has begun to emerge. The fi/st work'^of a conpetrative nature 
was by Prank Tannenbaum (1946). In it he pictured African slavery 
in oLatin America as a mild institution and attributed its mildness to 
the experience of the Spanish and Portuguese with slavery on the Iberian 
peninsula. This thesis^ was developed further .by Stanley Elkins (1959), 
whQ, emphasized- the powef of the institutions of church and state in 
humanizing the Latin American slave system. Later Herbert Klein il967) 
expanded this view in his comparative study of Cuba and Virg%ia, in 
which he argued that slavery w£is mild and' humane in Cuba obuj^iarsh and 
brutal i^ Virginia. ^ 

In the l96Cfs, however, a number of historians began t<i question this 

/ ^ • \ ' 

view of slavery. In a comprehensive study of slavery in th^westem 

/ \ 
world, David Davis (1966) concluded that there was no.^ubstanj)ial evidence 

to jWiove that the treatment df slaves was better in Latin America than 

in the United States. An examination of slavery in Brazil by Charles 

Boxer (1962) resulted in his discovery of a large number of instances of 

cruelty toward slaves.' These inclvuJed cutting the tendons of slaves to 

prevent their escape a:nd using slaves as prostitutes in the urban areas. 

Further work by Stanley Stein (1957) on 6razil and Gwendolyn Hall "(1971) ^ 

on Cuba and Haiti added evidence to the view that slavery was, much harsher 

than earlier portrayed; Stein described the brutal punishn^nt on t the 

cx>ffee plantations in Brazil, while Hall focused on methods of social 

control in the Caribbean,- where the average slave workday was 18 to 20 hours 
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At present there are two major schools of thou^^t about slavery in 
the Americas. One sees it as humane and reasonable in Latin America but 
severe and brutal in the UjajLted States* The other sees it as a cruel, 
system in both North and South America, but more severe in parts of Latin 
America where sugar and coffee plantation^ existed. Since it is doubtful 
that substantial agreement will be reached in the near future, the debate 
will continue until more conclusive evidence is available. 

■ ■ \ Overview of the Lesson r' 

Hie following lesson employes historical doctnnents from both schools 
of thouc^t on slavery. The first three days of the eig^t-day lesson are 
based on the view that slavery was a cruel institution in both North and 
South America. On the fourth day, doc\iments representing the more humane 
view of slavery are introdiiced, and. students are later asked to search 
for additional sources of Information. 

Full-class and small-group discussion, individual research and 
essay-writing, and possibly some mini- lectures by the teacher are the 
techniques eii?)loyed in this lesion. The inquiry approach, used is moder- 
ately structured. The initial questions posed by the teacher are rather 
general and the students are to be given a great deal of latitude in 
their answers. It is not the. "correctness" of the answer that is im- ^ 
\ portant, but the students' thoughtful justification for ft. Thereafter 

the teacher's role is more that of a classroom resource person than that 
of discisssion director. The directions of the classroom dipcussions will 
largely be determined by the students themselves..^^ In addition to a re- 
source person r the teacher should also serve as a probing critic, pushing 
the students to support their obilcluslons with sufficient evidence. 

Learning (a>jectives 

Knowledge , 
The student will: 

' 1) understand the similarities and differences In slavery in 

Cuba, Bra^ir^and the United States. 

2) formulate hypotheses and generalizations that account for 
these similarities and differences. 
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Skill Development y" 
The student will: 

1) find evidence regarding slave life in the three societies. 

2) analyze euid evaluate historical evidence in a manner con- 
sistence with accepted historical methods 

Affect ^ 

The student will: 

1) participate with others in the inquiry process. 

2) empathize with the problems of slaves, free Blacks, and 
whites in the three societies. 

Sample Lesson • 

This lesson plan describes cui eight-day sequence of activities, 
whiv^h 70U may wish to lengthen or shorten, depending on the capabilities 
and !. V4:erests of your students* Before you introduce the lesson, be 
store that you have made enough copies of the first three student handouts 
{(Documents One, Two, and Ihree) for distribution to each student the 
first day. (Documents Four, Five, and Six might also be reproduced at 
the seupe time, thou^ they will not be used until the foxirth day of the 
i^8sox>0 You may want to obtain copies of some of the books cited in 
the studei^t hcmdouts, as well as other sources mentidned in the References 
for this chapterv to have on hand in the classroom for the students to 
use %«hen they develop their essays on the fifth through sei^enth days of 
claiss. ' ' 

w ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

Day One / 

Explain to the students that they will be studying the institution 
cf slavery for about ei^t days. Hand out Documents One, Two, ind^Threei 
divide the class into three groups; and select a laadei: for each group. 
Ask each grovp to read all three documents and decide: ^at geographical 
*area and time period is referred to in each document, whether the docu- ^ 
ments are reliable as historical evidence, and how representative of each 
society are the conditions desdrlbed. They will find evidence in eadi / 
accojont providing at least tentative answers to these questions. Urge 
them! to read these accounts carefully. . 
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Explain that each groiq^ member should feel free to e3q)ress his or 
her own point of view. Ihe importaunt thing is not the final answer but 
that each has good reasons for the answer. These first three dociiments 
emphasize the cmelty and severity of slave systems in the three societies. 
(The documents tq be used later .will present a much different picture.) 
There should be some disagreement in each group over the reliability and 
representativeness of each account. If not, the teacher should raise 
critical questions. Document One presents a severe picture of life on a 
sugar plauitatlon. Is it too extreme? Is it really possible that slaves 
were made to work 18 to 20 hours a day? Students will note that the docu- 
ment relates to Cuba in the 1840s. Document TVo describes slightly less 
severe conditions, but the emphasis is xspon supervision and conti\::^l. Clues 
to location are the reference to coffee plantations and Portuguese drivers. 
It is Brazil in the mid- 19th century. ^ Dociiment lliree presents a severe 
picture of slave trading in the winter in the Old South. It is an account - 
given by a former slave, Will Bodt. Questions that may occvir include. How 
characteristic was slave trading? Were slaves ucually chained together? 
Ihe 'reference to Newton is a clvie to the state of North Carolina. It is 
in the 1850s. . 

DiBtys Two Through Four \ 

The students will need to sp^d at least one day anct possibly longer 
in llheir groups. When they are rea^, ask the group leaders to report 
the grovqps' answers to the class. Wrrte them on the board. See if there 
is agreement among groups. Ask for reasbns and evidence. A lengthy 
discussion should follow. Then ask studentkvWhat differences they saw 
between the accounts and how .they would explairKthese differences. . They 
will need to think of the differences in the develbfi^nt of the three 
societies . \ 

*At this point, a brief discussion of coxnpa^ative histo:tv is needed. 
TaSc with the class about differences of development in Cuba, Brazil, 
and the United States. Stress the Spanish influence in Cuba, the Poirtu- 
guese on Brazil, and the English on the Old South. Other points could 
include religious differences, differences in crops, differences in 
African origins of the_s laves, and differences in political controls from 
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Europe, (Books that you may wcuit 'to read for background on differences 
include Klein 1967, Boxer. 1962, Stainpp 1956, cuid Phillips 1966.) 

Now pass out Documents Four, Five, and Six. These documents 
present the gentler side of slavej^y and are at odds with the first three. 
Ask the students to read these new documents and, while they are doing so, 
think about the following: Imagine you. are being brought to the Americas 
as a slave in the 1850s. Based on what you know from all six documents, 
to which of the three societies-- Brazil, Cuba, or the U.S. South— would 
you. prefer to be sent? Give the students the remainder of the period 
to read Documents Four, Five, and Six and ask them to be ready to make 
a decision at the beginning of the next period. 

Days Five Through Seven ^ 

The next day, ask the students to choose the society in which they 
would prefer to be slaves. Then ask each to gather available information 
about, his dr her preferred society in order to detennine what his or her 

life would be like. Each is to write a description of a day in his or ^ 

\ ■ 
her Ixfe as a slave, based on available data from resources in the class- 
room and library as well as on their inaaginations* Wherever possible, 
include such items as job, family, food, and education. 

It is important to enqphasize the fact that there are no ri^t answers 
to this exercise. Otheini/ise students may be uncomfortable with their 
descriptions when these differ from those of their fellow students. The 
important thing is the process jiot the product. 

As students, work, circulate among them and help them clarify their 
ideas. You may Want to refer them to Harriet Beecher Stowes' Unole 
Tom* 8 Cabin (1965) as the effort of one woman to picture the life of a 
■lave. Other good references for students" include William Styron's 
The Confeeeion of Nat Ttamer (1967), Frederick Douglass' autobiography 
(1970), and Solomon Northrop* s Tuetve Yeara aa a Slave (1968). Edwin 
Fenton's Tradition and Change in Four Societiee (1974) includes a section 
on Brazilian slavery. It would also be useful for you to have copies 
of the books by Klein (1967), Boxer (1962), Stein (1957), and Hall ,(1971) 
for use in your room or the school library. 
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^ Students will be gathering information cind writing their accounts 
£^ the next few days, lliey ^ould study the documents carefully and 
^d any information that is available elsewhere. It is important that . 
e documents' be cXosely excuninnd since they contain muc^ useful infor* 
tion. d 

> 

Day Eight 

After they have conqpleted their work, ask a few students tr. jdescribe 
their lives as slaves. Be certain that you have at least one from each 
society. Ask other class members \^o wrote essays on slave life in the 
same society if they agree with the descriptions presented. How realistic 
are they, both fc^ctually and emotionally? Ask students who wrote essays 
on slave life in the other societies whether, after hearing the reports 
on a different society, they still think the society they chose woii^ld be 
preferrcJdle. What are the good aspects and bad aspects of slave life in 
each society coinpaxed with the others? A listing of differences and 
similarities on the chalkboard might be used to summarize the lesson. 

(The lesson might be extended, if interest persists, by generating 
hypotheses about the inqplications of the differences and similarities for 
present-day life in the three societies.) ' ^ 

■ V " 

Evaluation 

Each student's participation in full-class and small-group discussions 
as well as his or her essay cam serve as the basis for evaluation. Full- 
class discussions provide the opportunity for the teacher to observe most 
students* abilities related to allv the lesson 'objectives: to compare 
three societies, to form hypothesesX amd generalizations, to find and use 
evidence, to participate with othersxin the inquiry process, and to ^m^ 
pathize with the problems of slaves amd others. Small-group discussion 
may show especially the students* abilities -to share in the inquiry pro- 
^cess amd to amalyze historical documents. The essay should demonstrate 
students* abilities to find amd use evidence and to empathize with t^t^e 
problems of^slave life. 
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Other Uses of This Appr oach 

— . ^ 

As mentioned earlier, there are many topics in American history 
that lend themselves to a conqparative treatment. The American Revol- ^ 
ution can be used as a springboard to a consideration q£ t^e nature 
of revolutions and the factors that lead to revolutions. A good source ; 
for this comparison is Robert R. Palmer's Age of Democratic Revolutiona 
(1959). Another area for conparison is urbanization. In the 19th 
century, the U.S. went-jj^rough a series of problems related to the grp^irth 
of cities. Many other societies— European, Asian, and African — have 
had similar problems and it cx>uld be fruitful to examine the factors /that 
led to U.S. uxbcm growth and the similarities and differences betwee/i 
urbanization in the U.S. and other societies. Industrialization presents 
similar possibilities. Since Framce, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, anc^ 
Englcmd were closely involved in escploration and colonization of tne New 
World, a careful look at the different patterns and those nations/ re- 
sponses to similar problems can shed new li^ht on this period.^ Also, 



the Westward Movement, Reconstruction, and reform movements offe/r other 
possibilities. 
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Document One 



' "The workday dxiring jbhe grinding season on sugar estates ... 
reached twenty hours. A traveler during the 1840s reported the 
incessant souiid of the whip. 'Irtdejed, it was necessary to keep the 
poor wretches awa!ce.' Toward the end of the grinding season, even 
the oxen Were reduced to , 'mere skeletons^ many of them dying from 
over^labor; the negroes are allowed but five hours feleep. ' Other 
reports indicate that four hoults sleep was considered sufficient for 
a slave, and that twenty hours a day for five to seven month? out of 
the year was the normal working day. Even on one well-run estat;e, 
which had a humane manager who had been with the family p^r thirty 
years, only three to four hours sleep^was allowed during the grinding 
.season. The manager eaqplained agpologeticaHy that the work could not 
be carried on with less labor. When the manager of another estate 
was asked whether the slaves lives were shortened by lack of slteep 
diiring crop time, he repled "without doubt (sin duda).' Keeping the 
slaves constantly occupied was also justified as a means of keeping 
them out of trouble. Cuban planters were amazed when informed of 
the aroovint of leisure that slaves in the United States enjoyed after 
their daily tasks were finished. They could not understand how the 
slaves remained disciplined with so much time on their hands." 

[Gwendolyn* Mi^lo Hall. Social Control 'in Slave Plantation 
Societies: A Compariaon of St. Dominque and Cuba. Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1971/ PP* 17-18,* J 
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Document Two- - 



"Constant supervision and thorough control through discipline 
joined to swift, often brutairpmishment were considered cin absolute 
necessity on coffee plcintations. • . On isolated fazendas amid ntimerous 
slaves, planters perceived the precariousness of their situation. Many 
"declared openly 'The slave is our uncojnpromising enemy,' And the enemy 
had .to be restrained and kept working on schedule through fear of punish- 

y 

ment, ^by vigilance and discipline i by forcing him to sleep in locked 

*• - ■ ' • 

quarter^r by prohibiting commtmication with slaves of necirby fazendas, 

and by removing all arms from his possession... , ' 

Most visible symbol of the master's authority over the slave, the 
whips enjoyed several names: there was the literate term 'chicoti' for 
what was \isually a five- tailed an^ metal- tipped lash, colloquially known 
as the 'codfish' or 'armadillo tail. ' Probably because Portuguese drivers 
went armed with such cat-o' -nine- tails, slaves tagged it with tlhe name of 
the favorite article of Portuguese diet — codfish . . . not sheer per- 
versity but the desire to drive slaves to work longer and harder moti- \ 
yated liberal use of the lash." 



[Stanley Stein. "Negro Slavery in Braiil: Harsh an4 Cruel." In 
A Century of Brazilian History since 1865 > Richard Graham, ;ed. New 
York, NY: Knopf 1969, pp. 62-64.] i 
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Document Thriee 

... ^ : . ■ ■ ** 

* • \ : " ' 

"I remember when I was a little boy, cibout ten years ago, the 
speculators come through Newton with droves of slaves. They always 
stay at our place. The pgot critters nearly froze to death. They 
always come 'long on the last of Decenfcer so that the niggers would 
be ready for sale on the first day of Janua^. Mcmy the time I see 

V 

four or five of them chained together. They never had enough clothes^ 

\ ^ 

on to keep a cat w^rm. The women never wore anything but a thin 
4ress.and a petticoat and one undexweeir. I've seen jt:he ice balls 
hangin' on to the bottom of their dresses as they ran along, jui^t 
like sheep in a pasture before they are sheared. They never woire any 
shoes. Just run along on the ground all spewed up with ice. The 

*,■'.. c 

speculators always rode on horses and drove the poor niggers. When 
tihey get cold, they make 'em run till they are warm again....- 

"Us poor niggers never allowed to learn anything. All the readin' 
they ever hear was then they was carried through the bi/g Bible. The 
massa say that keep the slaves in t^ey places. They was one nigger 
boy in Newton who was -terrible smart. He learn to read and write. He 
take other colored children out in the fields and teach em' about the 
bible, but they forget it before the* next Sunday." 



[Norman Yetman. LifeJ^rndk^ the "Peculiar Institution": Seleciions 
frok the Slave Narrative Collections New York, NYj Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1970, pp. 35-36.] 
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Document Four / <i 

. ■ /IP . .- . . ■ " 

Employed in every conceivable indxistry and profession in the urban 

centers and heavily engaged in a multitude of rtiral activities from pro- 

duce farming tp cattle raising and bee keeping, the African negro sl^ve 

lived in a rich world o{ economic opportunity'. Wages for ski^lled labor 

were high throughout the ycolonial period and this coupled with the great 

demand for skills and the possibilities for private and self-enployment 

allowed a large amount of private wealth ^o accumulate in. the hands of 

s-laves. From t^is wealth came the/ capital for self-purchase and' for a 

multitude of amienities that relieved the daily burden of slavery. Even 

, I • / ■ 

in the remotest' rural areas, Catalan innkeepers kept the rural slaves Well 

supplied with a | host of products for their ready cash, including hard 

liquor and in the urbsm areas, entire sections of the town were filled 

with canteens and taverns that catered primarily to the monied slaves. 

"This abundance of economic opportunity not only provided a largi/ 

reserve of private capital for slaves, but it also left them with a rich 

industrial heritage. The master's investment in' the training and education 

' . ■ ^ . ■ \ 

of his slaves of course gave the master a large return on his capital, 

but it also left the slave endowed, with assets that^v/ould last him a life- 

\ • ^ . 

time. All of this made' for an easy transfer from slavex^stattis to free- 

• ■ 

Working in every industry as freedmen, the slaves; — once emancipated or 
having purchased their .oWn freedom — simply continued in the same economic 
occupation as before, often ^ven in the same factories and shops.** 



[Herbert S. Klein. Slavery in the Ameriaae: A Comparative Study 
of Virginia and Cuba. Chicago, IL: University of Chicagp Press, 1967, 
pp. 162-^3.] »^ 
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' Doctapent Five , 

. . ' \ : >i 

t "The lot of the Brazilian slaves was rather better than that of 

their fellour bondmen in the United' States. Ihree most important factprs 



bearing ys^n the subject^ remain to be considered; and these should not 
only remove all question regarding the j^lative positions of the 



Brazilian Empire and the Nortji American Union with reference to the 
matter under consideration, but should lend stroi^g support to yhe view 
that the Brazilians treated their African Bon^n h^XX^x^ on the whole, 
that any other nation. 

"One of the factors was the unifying influence of th^ Roman \ 
Catholic Church, with which the casual and diminishing part 'played by 
the Protestant groins in the Southern United' States offers no conpari- 
son. . At a very early period it became^, customary to baptize all l^e^x>es* 
^from the Portuguese colony of Angola before placing them on the slavJ 
ships? and the law reqvdred that all other slaves be taught certain ^ 
prayers and be baptized within a year after arrival from Africa. Though 
many masters complied with this requirement rather tardily, they rarely 
evaded it completely, for Jus do so was in opposition to public opinion . 
Children of slaves werie usually christened pronptly after birth, taught 
the catechism like the children of tto^free, and in due time, were re- 
ceived In full' membership into the church. 

"After this, they regularly went to mass and confession, and ^ 
partook of the sacramentj' for all: of the large piantationp'^ were sv^iplied 
with chlipels and priests. Like the fr^e, they Md religious societies, 
which they themsalvps officered; and pious slaves gladly contributed of 
their savings towards, tlie decoration o£ dLmages of the saints. . And 



Document Five -2- 

finAlly, the law required tHat when th^ slaves earthly l€d>ors were ended 
he be buried, like his white master # in consecrated ground. 

. **But church menddershif) not only closed the Negro aa a living soul 
capable of ealvatlon. It gave him in the priest a counselor whose Influ** 
ence was , largely for the goodr and a friend to whom he could appeal for 
protection against injustice r for the kindness of the Brazilian clergy to 
their own slaves was proverbial; Most important of all — and most difficult 
fully to evaluate because of the Infliience was so svibtle — meinbership Hn 
the Roman Church bound the slaves wlth^'' all the power represented by that 
organization white Brazilians ib a brotherhood based upon the recogni- 

' * 4 . 

tlon of God as the common. father." 

[Richard Graham, 'edv A Cehtuliy of Brazilian History einae 1865, 
New York/ NY: Knopf / 1969, pp. 56-57.] 
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Document Six 

**Several thousand slaves were hired in. Eastern Virginia, during 

*» ^ . ^ , 

the time of ny visit there, the wages paid for^able working men, sound, 

> ■ 

healtKy, in^good condition and with no especial vices, from twenty to 
thirty years old, were from $110 to $140; the average, as nearly as I 

- ^ 4 . 

4 

could ascertain, from very extended inquiry, being $120 per year, with 
board and lodging and certain other expenses, ^ese wages' must \repre-* 
sent exactly the cost of slave- labor, because any considerations which 
would prevent the owner of § slave disposing of his labor for those 
wages, when. the labor for his own purposes would not be worth as much, 
are so many hindrauices upon\the free disposal of his property, and 
thereby deduct from its actual value, as measured with money. 
\ "As the lai^ge majority of sl^Ves are employed in agricultural 

labor, and many of those hired at the prices I have mentioned, are taken ^ 
directly from the labor of the falnn, and are skilled in no other, these 
wages represent the oost of agricultural lab^r in Eastern Virginia. < 

"In New York, the usual wages for similar meh, if Americans, wnite 
, or black, are exactly the same in the money part; for Irish or German 
laborers the^ most common wages are $10 per month, for summer, and $8 
per month, for winter, or from $96 to $120 a year, the average being 
about $108. ^ 

"The hirer has, in addition to paying wages for the ^laye, to 
feed and to dlothe him; the free laborer requires also to be boarded, 
but not to be clothed by his employer. The opinion is universal in 
Virginia that the slaves axe better fed than the Northern l^dx>rers. This « 
is 9 however^ a mistake, and we must consider that the board of the 
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Northern laborer would cost at least as much more as the additional cost 
of clothing to the slave. Conqparing man with man, with reference simply 
to equality of muscular power and endurance, I thin]^ cill these things 
considered, the wages for common laborers are twenty- five per cent higher 
in Virginia than in New York. But let it be supposed they are equal." 

<\ 

j [Frederick Law Olmsted, A Jcurney in, the Seaboard States* New 
Yorkjr NX: Dix & Edwards, 1856, pp. 185-86.] 
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GRASS ROOTS HISTORY* 
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Grass roots history is rapidly gaining a det^ree of respectability 
which it lacked for many years. This is the case both among professional 
historians and teachers of history. It goes )?y locuiy naro^s-- grass roots 
history; local history, localized history, coiiimunity studies, and history 
from the bottom xxp. Whatever it is called, its increasing popularity is 
a recognition that much of the history of the American people has been 
overlooked through the traditional enqphasis on national -history and the 
great men of the past. It is a belated acknowledgment that the "anonymous 
American^," .as one historian has called them, are also an isqportant par^ 
of ti^^ - ■■ -^-v..- ^ 

^ Man^^ people, teachers arrd tlif^ pv^ — 
of thinking. aboxit American history in terms of ^the history^of the nation. ^ 
They feel, that an historical event, a personT^or a place is to be judged 
significant if it, he, or she in some way contributed td- "textbook Ws- * 
tory," to history on the national leve^. By that standard the lives of 
most people aire not judged to be historicajly significant • This national 
bias is 4^111 pervasive, especially in .liistory classrooms, euid is ^till 
the major source of resistance to local history. But the question is not 
whether national history is importauit. Rather, the quest ipnl is whether 
^ national history is the only usefvil perspective from which to view the 

American past,. 

Grass r* ots history is the study of the past from the perspective 
of a particular place. Th0 place may be a rural comnunity, a towhr a^ 
larger city, or ah urban neighborhood* Grass roots history is concerned 
with the pepple yAio lived there and what happened to them. Then, is it 
not limited and parochial? Is it not "mere antiquarianism'^? In some 
cases, it may be. If the questions asked about the locality are limited 
and parochial, the results may onJ.y be of interest to the person, who is 
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asking them. They may not always Be vary important to him. jp^ 

^ The value of grass ro<^s history depends largely upon the kind of 
questions one is asking amd the framework within which theyy^e being 
asked. One student may be interested in the history of a/^articular 
family within the community because he is a descendant that fcuoily. 
His qxiestions may ^reflect only his ov^n need for identity. Another stu- 
dent many not be personally concemeci about a s ingl/^ family , but may 
be interested in a family as one of several belon^ng to a particular 
ethnic group. Within this broader framework, s)f^ may ask questions about 
how German or Irish or Italian families fared ^n the community. Still 
other students*' may be even less interested irt the family itself or its 
place in the community but still find its eicperience useful for examining 
a question such as how fctrmers adapted to the particular environment of 
the area. Local history does not have to be parochial. 

'Finally/ no locality is an island unto itself. It shares in the 
broader cultural, economic, political, and social history of its sur-> ^ 
rounding environment. Much of its^histor^^' was influenced by that larger 
envirofiiiient • ^ Thus it is clear that any locality c£ui -be expnlined as a case 
8t;i^y; that^^^^ significance beca\:^.e oth^r sind^ailC^^^^ existed^ 

elsewhere. In this sense/ local history is an entry into the history of 
€he immediate ^rea, the re^iori, and the nation. If it is compared to 
other localities in other countries, it cam even become the basis for 
cross-national studies. 

The preceding three chapters each described a single teaching lesson 
exemplifying a di^erent approach to American history. This chapter in- 
stead presents s^eral types of in- and out-of-classroom activities that 
oould be used £o teach grass roots history, t The activities incorporate 
both structured and \instructured elements. 

^ Learning Objectives 

Even though several activities are suggested here,- their objectives 
are presented as a single set. This is because the learning/teaching 
objectives of all branches of grass roots history afe very similar. 
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Knowledge 

-Ihe student will 
1) 



I' 



know that no place is ah island, no person is wholly \miq[ue# 
and that nothing happens in a vacuum^ 

2) know that all current public issues have historical dimen*- 
siohs and must be viewed in B broad context. 

3) know that primary inaterial.s are the special tools of grass 
roots history. 

Skill Development ' ^ 

The student will: , 

1) use card catalogues and periodical indexes. 

2) 



read for understanding such doctimd^ts as old newspapers # 
abstracts of deeda# covuity Qommlss^oner meeting minuted, 
maps, census data, and election records. 

3) use appr6priate techniques in conducting, transcribing, and 
analyzing oral interviews. 

0"-' ■ ' * ^ ; 

4) . develop and evaluate questionnaires. 

5) validivte and .classify historical data. 

6) . write summaries of findings in a manner which is interesting 

to readers outsJ4^ the school environment'. ^ ^ 

7) di^velop alternative modes of presenting researched materials 



Affect 



The^tudent will: ^ 

1) attend carefully when seeking information. ^ 

2) appreciate the diversity of life styles and cultural patterns 
exhibited by individuals from other groups — religious, social 
age* set, economic, and so on. 

ft ^ 

3) \ assume responsibility fdr setting others at ease. 

'4) ^assume respor^sibility for completing a prt^ject of his or her 
own choosing. 



Doing Grass Roots History ^ 

The stage is set. Here is a town, community, large city or urban 
neighborhood. It has a history. How do we study it? How do we orgsmize 
that* study? This is 'determined by the particiilar style of the teacher 
offering the unit or cotirse, the organizational constraints of the school 
and the size and age of the community. 
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Two Co urses 

A highly structured course that fits local history into the chrono- 
logy of a traditional American history framework has much to recommend 
it. The Oliver Ames High School in^North Easton, Massachusetts , divides 
its local history course into units ranging from one to four weeks each. 
These include: Geographic Background, J The Indians of. the Area, First 
Settlers, Background Sequences, American Revolution, Post Revolution to 
the 1850s, the Civil War, the Gilded Age, 1910 to 1945, and Since World 
War II. The merit of this approach is that the students have already 
had a survey of these topics the previous year and can apply this under- - 
standing while they are looking at the escperiences of North Easton. This 
approach also avoids this dinger 6f provincialism that haunts the academician 
who finds himself interested in local history, since every topic is part 
of the larger national picture. (Pratt an4 Haley 1973) ' 

A secon^ approach is regional rather than national in scope. At 
Boulder High School in Boulder, Colorado, Grass Roots History is offered 
as an alternative to the regular course in the Jtoerican West. This course 
is simllaf the Oliver Anes course in its first two sections — a first 

and ESfivixonioieht^ ^ siScond unft'oh^^ 
of the Rocky Mountain region. The remainder of the course is very ^ different. 
The colonial period studied is that^ of the Spanish, and when students talk 
of the Revolution, they are more likely to" be referring to the Mexicail Revo- 
lution than the American Revolution. The enphasis is on regional ^levelop- 
ments-from the middle of the 19th century to the present. After the intro- 
ductdry units and several periods spent on skill development, tl>e students 
devot*^the last 12 weeks of the oour^ to historical research. This takes 
the form of a variety of independent projects, each of which explores an 
aspect of Boulder history that can be related to the larger history of 
the region. Some recent topics have been the local development of ranching 
and the life styles associated with it, the evolution of farming techniques r ^ 
a con^rative study of the image of the Western badman in history and fic- 
tion and the career a particular outlaw buried in a local cemetery , and 
a^study that traces the ethnic conqposition of Boulder during different 
stages of its growth and relates these changes to regional history • 
During this time the students meet in the classroom three days a week 
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for conferences, special audiovisual and speaker presentations, and 
small-grcup work for specialized research and training In speclalljned * 
skills. Each student, Individually or In small groups', must complete 
two projects each semester. These are presented to the class and to 
.elementary schools In the Hist^lct and sure copied for deposit In the . ' 
school and public libraries.* 

■ -v. . ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

yrltten 'Sources for Local History ^ \ 

However you decide to structure your class's venture lnto.jg[|:ass 
roots history, you will undoubtedly wauit to employ some docisnentary ^ 
soiirce material. 

Town, city, and county histories are found everywhere. While 
some cure excellent, most are slanted In favor of the leading citizens 
and overeo^haslze the , importance of particular local achievements. 
Still, all of them are worth examining, since they do give vital Infor- 
matlon on other sources and convey a sense of how some people xn the 
community viewed thexQselves. / 

State and regional histories have usually been written by pro-^ '. . . 
^v^esslonal historians and are factually accurate <^ TSi^eserV too>\ 
read for background Infprmatlon. Most states have guides that were 
written as part of the Federal Writers* Project of thl^ Depression 
Era. They. provide a cosiblnatlon of history and tour Information and 
may be a useful starting point. « 

Anniversary booklets have been published by ^liowns celebrating a 
jubilee or centennial and by businesses celebrating their own longevity 
V9hlle usually self-~congratulatory, both of these sources often have 
Important Information that can be of value to students. They also 
contain some excellent collections of old photographs. 

Local newspapers are probably the most fruitful source of Infozma- 
tlon. Those that have been In business for a long time are proud of 
their collections and are usually generous In allowing students to use 
tKelr libraries. State and local historical societies usually have 
microfilm copies of the papers publlsl^^d In the local area. Uctt only' 

*If you would like more Information on t^ils project, contact Fay 
Netcalf at Boulder (Colorado) High School, (303) 442-2430. 
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do the news stories and editorials invite attention, but also the ad- 
vertisements and features/ These tell students a great dea^^^dx>ut 
everyday life and dbout the values of the people of the time. They 
frequently have large photograph collections and most of them allow 
students to ma)ce their own cx>pies. 

Family histories are also great sources of information. Students 
will enjoy doing their own, and they will findthat analyzing the re- 
sults of several^ studies will tell them a great deal about their local 
community — even when many of them are relative newcomers. . Many libraries 
have holdings in genealogical records. While some are only a record on 
"begats," most of them also include some information on community history. 
Similarily^ family albums also include useful information. Often there 
are photographs of the town in various stages >of its growth and mementos 
suc)\ as programs from fraternal lodge activities, hi^ school plays and 
dances, and special civic celebrations. 

Letters, diaries, and journals are more difficult to locate than 
published .materials, but when available they are sources of great impor- 
tance.' Students, wheQ^they become ex about the subject, often tur^i, . 
^up such iiiaterials. It i flavor of th^^ ^yeiiyday lifeO 
of the comn^ity caa be found. Petople often write ideas in a diary: that 
they would be reluctant to discuss in public. 

Business records, club yearbooks, and school annuals are other 



sources ^or specific information* They often\^ive brief but.^^pecific 
Information about incElviduals as well \is^ descriptive materials about 
prices, styles, and the general concerns of a coi^unity. The economic 
viability of a community can be ju^ed from its business records; the 
ethnic makeup of the community can be discerned fit>m its yeaurbooks. 

Although pioblic records are anbther important source of information 
in any local area, students often find them difficjult to use. Too 
often, those charged with custody of these paper^s^are overworked and 
unable to handle the many requests fot use m&de by students. Teachers 
should alert their students to the fact^that soma records are not avail- 
able for public scrutiny. Many records, however, are public property 
and these should be used* The County and City Data Book is published 
periodically by the Spcial and Economic Statlacics /Administration, 
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Bureau pf the Census.- Demographic studies provide a "fix" on the 
community* When statistics are compared over many decades, one 
beg:^ns to get a -real sense of given locality. 



Oral History 

With the arrival of the cheap and essily portable tape recorder, 
oral history has become very popular in the schools. Widely used Jor 
many years by countless teachers to develop a student's sense of the 
inplications of the^ Great Depression, the home front during World • 
War II, or the response to the Vietnam War, the technique has even 
greater possibilities in the study of grass- roots histpry. 

Students should, however, have training in the proper use of the 
machine and in interviewing techniques "befpre they go out into the- 
field. Both Tyre 11 (1973) and Baum (1974) are useful for this purpose. 
The following guidelines have been adapted from their works and will 
be useful for teachers planning to. use oral history in their classes. 

Before tl^e interview, have your students do the following things: 

1) Contact the narrator by, l^stter, • 
Give the person a general idea of what you^w^ 

V^": '-•^'•^'.^^^^^^^ not go> into detdil; you do npt wsmt the narrator 

to have, a polished speech prepared. 

2) Deterjiine the general type of information ;,you are after. 
Dp your homework, especially if you are going to ?sk 
about mining or f etrming or some other topic about which 
you know little^ Make an outline of the general kinds 
Of information you want. Not only will this give you 
ponfidence if the interview tends to lag, but the in- 
formation you are able to obtain will be much more useful. 

3) Practice asking questions that permit you to control the 
interview. By the qxaestions you ask, you can keep the 
narrator talking about the topic of interest, avoid straying 
from the topic, change the topic. 

4) Practice over auid over again with your tape recorder. You 
do not ^ant to fumble with the^machine, making both you and 
the narrator nervous, and you do not want to end up with a 
blank ^pe. ^ 

5) . Remember to take a release form for the narrator to sign and 

an extension cord. Tliese are always important. (A sample 
release form is shown on page 77 in Figure 1.) 

6) Always have extra good-quality tapes with you. A 60- to 
90-minutte saylar is a good choice for oral history. 



Suggest the following guidelines to your students for conducting the 
interview: 

1) r Spend the first f?w minutes of your appointment in general conver- 

sation. You might wish to play the recorder during this and then 
play it back so that both' you Sid the narrator know that the re- 
corder is working properly, / • 

2) Be an'lactive listener. Find out why? how? when? where? 

3) Don't interrupt a good story with questions. Instead jot down 
some notes so that you may ask the questions' later. 

4) Don't worry about silences — allow the narrator time to think. 

5) Don't switch the recorder on and off. Tape is not so expensive 
that you can't wast a little bit, 

6) Time yourself so that yoU^remember to turn the tape over at the 
proper time. ' _ 

7) Interview only one person at a time and never with more than two 
interviewers. If two of you work together, make sure that one 
person asks the qiSfestions and the other takes notes. - 

8) Many of the people you will be dealing with will be elderly. 

Be certain that you do not tire them. An hour is about the limit. 
It is better to make several trips than to "tire someone. 

9) If any painful memories have been brought up, try to change the 
QVd>ject before y6u leave. Make sure^ that you leave the narrator 
in ^ pleasant frame of. mind. 

10) Be sure to have the narrator sign a releaise form. 

After an interview is completed, it must be catalogued so that it. 
can be easily retrieved for reference in writl^ig reports and developing 
audio presentations.. There is a division of opinion as to whether it 
should also be transcribed. Tapes wear out, and cassettes have a ten- 
dency to tangle. On the other hand, transcribing is a long, tedious job 
-and the time might be better spent by the student doing more productive 
work. In the unlikely event that a student "should obtain a t^e that is 
of inestimable value, it should be transcribed or duplicated,^ b\It for 
normal classroom use this iis not usually done. A record of what the tape 
contains is, however, vital for yOur students and for future scholars. 
Most schools use an adaptation bf the form developed for the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California, Berkeley.* This is shown in 
Figujre 2 on page 78 . 
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Figure 1« 
Model Release Form 



BOULDER HIGH SCHOOL teS^iORY DEPARTMENT 



I hereby gi|/e and grant to the Grass Roots History class of Boulder 
High School as a donation for sucfi scholarly and educational use as 
the class shall determine these tape recordings and their contents 
listed below, > > 



Date of Agre'ement 



^ Subject of tape(s) 



Name of Narrator 



Tiddress of Narrator 



'^Kame of Interviewer 
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Figure 2. ^ 
Model Catalogue Form 



General Topic of Interview 


Date 


Place Length 


/Personal bata: 




Narrator 


Interviewer 


Name: 


Name: ^ 


Address:: 


Address: > 


.A ■ 




Ncime, address of relative 


i 

, friend Relationship to narrator (neighbor, 
co-worker, etc.) 


'Birthplace 


* ■ - ' ' 


Birthdate 


• Length of acquaintance ' 


Occupation (s) ' 


-so 


What was the occasion of tlje inter- 


/re- 
view? 


Interview Dc\ta: 


1 


Side 1 




Side 2 ^ 




Estimated time Subjects ''covered in approximate order (please 


s 

; on tape: 


pell out names of persons and places mentioned) • 












7^ ^ — ' ' ' — 




Use back of sheet if necessary 
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Family, History / 

All of us ha^e questions "^^ut who- we are. We can look about us 
at our physical surroundinga-^d at our friends and find answers tq/ 
some of our questions; but much of what we are today has roots in bur 

fami-ly backgrotinds. A 'good way to disco'Ver why we behave in c^rt^in 

. ■ - ^ - ■ ' > t / ""''"'^ 

ways and rK^t in others or why we believe^ in certain things andf,];iot iit^^ 

others is to look at our faMly histories. Our attitudes and 
our bel;Lef systems h^ve developed in some family context.' It x4 inpoi^-' 
tant' for >is to xind^rstaAd this heritkg^. But 'ev^n more impbrtazit than 
this sei^^e of s^lff ;»^ich can be refined through this process, *iB the 
potentia^i. in knowledge of ourselves as Americans. Many of the questions 
presently being asked^by social historians focus on the family and its 
interg€;nerational continuities and discontinuite^. Migration, mobility, 
changes in family isize, changes in the , role of women, attitudes toward 
ethnic identity, the effects ""tha't indiistrialization and modernization 
have had on traditional belief systems, values, and 4ven recreation — 
all these can more' readily understood t^^ugh coiia>arative family 
studies. ^ " 'T'" ^ I * 

, J(i6 one would dt^ge^t^^^^i^ familyvhistor 
at -onc^ turn into' a vast reservoir of useful doctiments, but one would 
hope that the process of. doing a family history wou^d enchahce a stu- 
dent's ability to ask meabriingful auestioils about th4 past. Below is 
described a much abbreviated version of the methods! used by Boulder 

^High School st-udents^ in sttidying family history. I ' 

Charting the family, ^^e a family tree or c^iart of your ancestors. 
You i&ay vise 'either of the excU^ples given (see figures 3 and- 4 on page 80 
>and page 81), or you may devise your Own method. 

IntervieDing. Inte'fview as many of the people on your chart as 
possible. Try'' to get informajtion about the others from relatives or 
from old family friends. If you can tape record interviews, do so. 
Exact words used to describe inc^-dents and descriptions mj&y become im- 

. portont if yo\i have conflicting evidence. If you .cannot interview people 
in person or by telfephor]^e / write a letter in which you ask specific 
questions. ^ , I 

■ ' ■. ■ ■ . .' . ■ f 
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You 



b. 
d. 

c. \ 



Figure 4 

Feunlly caiart Used by Genealogists 



Yovur Hotter 



I Your Father 



Nan»3: 
* 

d. 

c. V 



Your Great Grandmother 



Your Grandmother 



Name: 
b., 
d. 
c. 



1 



Name: 
b. 
d. 
c. 



Your Great Grandfather 



Naioe: 
b. 

d.' 

ci 



Your Great Grandmother 





Name: 




t 


Your Grandfather 




Name: J 


c. 


V - 7 


^fotar Great Grandfather 



Name: 
b* 
d. 
c. ^ 



Your Gremjjttother 



Name: 
b. 
d. 
c. 



Yourvfireat Grandmother 



Name: 

bv 

d. 

c. ' 



Yotir Great Grandfather 



Name! 

b. 

d. 



Yo\u: Grandfather 



Names 
d. 



Your Great Grandmother 



Name: 
d. 



^four Great Grandfather 
l£ciDe: ^ J 
b. 

c. 
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Uaincj other sources of infoyrmtiori^^ Some families have kept a family 
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Bible, letters to and from the "Old Country/* diaries, journals, business 
records, and so on. Many also have large^ collections of family photographs. 
Obtain as many of these as possible, and be sure that they are carefully 
labeled with full names, plaices jand dates. \^ 

Mapping . It is much easier to get a feel for the family if yDu look 
at maps and find th^ places referred to in the sources you've studied. 
You will want to usS outline maps, gas-station mapSj^ or your own maps to 
show these places in your report. 

Reporting* Mter you have gathered all the infor^iiation possible, 
you will face the rather difficult task of orgaiiization. One method you 
might use is to start with your parents, and th^n go back as memy genera- 
^ tions as possible. You might (a) tell the life qf your mother up to 
marriage, (b) tell the life of your father up to' marriage, ^(c) tell of 
their married life • together, (d) repeat the process for grcuidparents , and 
so on. Have a title page and give credit to your' source's. Use photographs 
^ of the people discussed,^ the hom^s and towns they lived in,- and <the places 
they worked at if possible. 

Resources for Teaching Grass Roots History 

..." i 
It is inqpossible in a short paper to list all the ways that grass 

roots history might ^be approached in the classroom.! Certainly one must 

pick and choose according to one's own inclinations, the feasibility 

of this method in one's own institutional setting, and the interests and 

abilities of one's own group of students. Methods Which might be used 

include local history based on written documents, oral history, family ^ 

history, folklore collections, demographic studies, and industrial airchaeology. 

Excellent publications! on a practical level are now available fot ^ 
help in course planning, rrhree useful resources are: Finding Relevance 
in your OtM Backyard: A Co^ae in Local Evetgry (Pratt and Haley 1973), 
(k)lle%ing and Using Local History (Muth 1971) , and ^'Our Town Revisited'* 
(Spiegel 197J). . 

ISie technical iMf Iat4 pid)lished by the A^ericaii Association for 
State and Local History U31S ^^hth Avenue Soisth, lUahvilla, Tanneaaee 37203) 
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axe essential. Those which pertain especially to pre-collegiate student 
use include Tape-^recording Local Hietory (Tyrrell 1973) , Writing Local 
History (Warner 1970), History for Young' People: Prooecte and Active 
itiee (Piatt 1966), Methods of Eesehrch for the Amateur Historian jHlle 
1969) , 4'^d Cemetery Transcribing: Preparations andjProcedures (Ne^hnan 
1971). The Association has also" published Bauin's. Oral His-tory for the 
Local Historical Society {IL^l A) which has become a classic in the field 
since it was first published. ^ 

The History Teacher (published by Califomia State University at 
Long Beach, Long Beach, California<^^.0'840) has recently published a 
number of articles that are very xiseful. The Novenber 1973 issue in- 
eludes three articles teachers will want to read': "Family History 
Projects Add Meaning to an Introductory Survey" by David H. Culbert; 
"Writing Local History in a Seminar on Historical Research" by Ted ^ 
L. Underwood? and "Recovering the History of a Black Community "^ by 
Dominic Candeloro. The February 1975 issue has an article by Beatrice 
Spade, "Americans in Vietneun: An Oral Histozy Project." All of these 
ax^ticles are available from The History Teacher as reprints. Although 
they have been written for college level courses they can be easily 
adapted to secon^ry level. ' ^ 

A British publication that frequently contains articles on local 
and environmental studies is Teaching History (pxablished by the Histori-^ 
cal Association, 59A Kennington Peurk Road, London, SEll 4JH England). 
Although the British have a different, terminology for grass roots 
history and their resources are vastly different from ours, the 
rationale, the conceptual framework, and* the strategies are cross-^* 
national. The Canadian Journal of History (University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada) also frequently publishes articles 
that may be adapted for Americ^ schools. Another Canadiaa approach, to 
local history-^ls a joint project of the Faculty of Education, University 
of British Columbia, and the larger province newspapers of Western 
Canada. Materialis developed by the faculty are printed as feature 
articles by the papers, (ilore information on the project may be obtained 
f xoa iingus It; Gum^, Faculty of Educationt 0«B.C., 2075 lieabrook Place, 
Vancouver B.C. Canada V6T IlfS.) 



One of the best and most succinct works on the^ uses of folklore Is 
Folklove:^ Colleating Folklore^ American Folk Tradition^ and Books for 
'Reading (Blaney 1970). Besides describj^ng regional folklore and how one 
goes about collecting it,, the work contains a selected bibliography of 
folklore, folktaaes, folk songs, proverbs and riddles, and periodicals. 

Several publications from the fields of geography and sociology are 
pertinent. Among the best of^l;hese are Finding Commni^ty : A Guide to 
Corrmcnity Research and Action (Jones 1971), pie Local Cormtunity: A Hand'- 
hook for Teachers (High School Geography Project 1971) # and Studying Your 
. Corrmcnity ^ (\9airren 1955). 

Popular works that coiiitain a grass roots perspective include Diary 
of an Early American Boy (Sloane 1962) and the classic \Foa:/tre'^ volumes 
(Wigginton 1972, 1973, 1975) avedlable at any good bookstore. 
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CHAPTER VI . 
THE INFORMATION WIZARD 
Dougl'as Alder 
Why Teach Information Retrieval Skills? 

• • " r ■ 

Much classroom learning. is -at the attending, listening, and compre- 
hending levels. Essential as this i&, it is not as dynamic as th<e 
"learning by doing" that John Dewey suggested or the analysis and jsyn- 
thesis levels that Bloom has categorized. 

We all know that within a few months our students forget most of 
what we teach. So it is obvious to all teachers that teaching the learn- 
ing process is more fundamental than teaching any specific piece of con- 
tent. Yet most lessons focus eaqplicity on content with the implicit hope 
that students will pick hp some process skills as a by-product. 

This chapter reverses the priorities. The process is primary in the 
.lesson ideas' presented here and the content is supportive. (Note — sep- 
aration of process and product is rarely possible and likely not ^lesir- 
able.) Students are taught to find information rather than to recall it, 
to discover and choose so^ces^ rather than merely to read what is 
assigned. 

Inquiry teaching places a greater burden \jp6n the teacher than text- 
book teaching. As the lessons in this volume are des4.gn^d to demonstrate 
the teacher must be resourceful in locating inqxiiry materials to be 
brought into the classroom. But- classroom handouts and the teacher's 
initiative are only the beginning of the process . . 

The real excitement and the mosfe rewarding part of the learning pro- 
cess begins when the students start to pursue the search for suiswers on 
their o%>n. Thus, full-fledged inquiry poses a larger challenge to the . 
students, too. Of course, the process is even still more rewarding 'when 
the students, in their search for information, begin to ask iJieir own 
questions. ' s 

This means that the inquiry-oriented teacher must be concerned about 
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teaching the process of inquiry . Students cannot engage in this process 
fruitfully until the teacher has helped them develop some basic skills. 

kn thik chapter we offer several scenarios that are intended tp 
challenge the students'. Teachers may improve these scenarios consid- 
ercJDly by rewriting them to fit their school library, public' library, or 
other nearby collections ^ They may even create completely new problems. 
That is fine; if these problems descriptions can stimulate better ones 
we will feel coii5)limented. 

Teachers will have to diecide whether to use all of the scenarios 
and whether^;© have students work in groups or individually. Most 
likely the students will, work better in a contest or conqpetition at- 
mosphere. But, here^again, teachers should make their owi^ choices and 

design their own revfards. They should also decide whether competition 

■ . . ■ • \ , , 

against the clock is a desirable^ incentive. \ ^ 

•• . . ■ ' \^ 

, ' - .T;.;aminq Objectives ^ ^ - 

Knowledge ^ . 

.The student will: ,^ 

1) learn several fapts to ouiswer his/her problem. 
^kill Development - 

The studeilt. wiri: * ' 

, 1) discover and employ several in3Eormation retrieval to6l3 to 
solve a problem*. 

2) demonstrate individual resourcefulness in t)ursuing infor- 
mation. ^ ^' 

3> report his/her findings in an orderly form. 

Affect 

The studerit will: ^ 

1) feel an increased degree of control over the library, 
losing some of his/her reticence for using reference works. 

2) catch the spirit of the detective— searching beyond the ^ 
obvious for clues. 

. Scenarios 

1) The judges in an essay contest about the American Revolution need . 
sone help. You eure asked to find a list of basic facts about the . 
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Revolution, a map of an area in th^ Reyplutionary War, some writings 
from eyewitness observers, short biographies of major participants 
suc^ as the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and any- 
thing else that is short and helpful. 




2) You volunteer to help^^ a school aide in an in^er-city school. 
Seventy percent of the students are Blacks You decide to have the 
students study their Black heritage. First, you must find out all 
you cem about the siobject yourself. See what you can find on Negro 
.slavery in America, the slave-trade from Africa, slavery in ether, 
laufids, and Negro life in tribal Africa. Make a list of all the ref- 
erences and facts you find. Are there maps of the slave trade from 
Africa or of the tribes in Africa? Can you find* anything wfitten 
by slaves? Are thei^e" articles about slaves or Black history? ^ 

3) You are workii^g at ther^ Brazilism Embassy in the United States. 
Theyjb^ant you to be their expert on American life. A delegation of 
mayors from their country is coming to the United States for a six- 
week tour. They want to find out how we are handling the major 
problems of industrialism in the U.S. becaiise their coiintry is in- 
dustrializing rapidly. Design a six-week tour of the major American 
industries. Select^ six or more different major factories or in- 
dustrial sites that Brazilians coulcl (develop, in their country. Find 
out what you can about the industry, the process and materials used, 
the size of the work force, and any other matters eibout that in- 
dustry. Place t^is informatibn in a portfdlic for each industry* 
Add a list of articles they might read on each industry. Suggest 

* what you think the major problems are that face each industry and 
that each has cheated in its environment. 

4) Your town (gr neighborhood) is about to celebrate its 100th (or 
300th) birthday* The school decides to have several events such as 
assemblies, essay contests, and displays on this the^Be. The yrriters 
of the assembly scripts # the essayists, '^md the artists need a list 
of sources about the area. Anything you can find is icq^rtant* 
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Consider its whole history from the beginning to the present- Geo- 
graphic and economic informcition will heTpI Be resourceful— -include 
aople, newspapers, pictures, and other sources - 

5) You are assistant to the Governor- He must give a speech at the 
graduation of an Indian high school- .Find out all you can cdpout 
the town (if there is one) , the cd^ty, the i^eservation, and the 
trilje, 90 he can include several references to the local situation 
in his speech.. Can you fina something about the tribe's customs, 

; religion, means of making^ a living, and frustrations? 

6) Other possible scenarios include: 

a}- Problems centering around locating a new industrial plemt- : 

b) Finding sources to recrefite the anti-slavery /pro- slavery 
— ^ debate in the 19th century- 

c) Discovering hew many Am;^rican Indian cultures have existed 
in the United^ States 1 

d) Retracing the military events, forces, and locations of the 
American Revolution- ^ ' 

e) Locating the industrial archeological- sites'^ in your com- 
munity » . ^ 

f ) Finding articles on oral history- 

g) Findilag the legal benefits for someone who just became un- 
enqpj^yed- . 

h) Finding the legal rights for workers to organize anpl strike- 

i) Developing a lobby to get government support for the arts? . 
cite the great works of American art-' ' * 

j) Finding supporting arguments for pacifism; finding examples 
. of American leadership without war., , 

St udent Handout ; 
. The Information Wizard 

- Many year$ ago the roost powerful people in the society were those 
who controlled land or armies. IJater, the most powerful imre the rich. 
(71 thin our ^lifetime a: new elite is emerging. These are infosmtipn man- 
agers* Mai^y of them work in computer benters. You have probably seen 
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TV series _ and science fiction movies that describe such 'people. 

Right now all information is hot available on computer tapes. Much 
of it is still buried in libraries. In this lesson youf^re to be an "in- 
formation wizard" who can retrieve information quickly^ from library so 
that important people can act on it. This is no busy-work assignment; 
, it is a real kind of assignment that many people get paid to 'do. All* 
leaders have to have an infbrmention staff. ^ For example, all senators, 
congressmeny»-artd governoro and many peo5)le in the press, in business, in 
industry, *and in education, need such wi<zards. Sometimes the wi'zards 
even biecpme the leaders themselves. 

So hi^re goes J You will be given a taSk as though you were such a 
wizard. The next sh'eet will give you som^. suggestions of where to ^go- 
but don't j vis t use these *ideas. Really "smoke out" every idea you can. 
Ask the librarian for ideas , but mostly use your own wits. Thiyik, think, 
thitikJ T*ry^d' dozen or note possibilities. Before long you willvfind 
something to solye the problem — maybe something the -^librarian and your 
teacher didn't even know about. * 



Some Tricks of the. Trade 

Look ill all these placies~try every onei 

Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
Dictionaries, such as Dictionary of American Matory 
Encyclopedias " 
Almanacs 

Atlases £md ipaps 

Yearbcoks-«-encyclopedia, UN, etc. 

Book Review Digest 
^^Biographies, such as: 
Current Biography 
l/ho'a Who 

Twentieth Century Authors . , t^' 
^ American Authors^ 1800-1900 

. ^ " ^ . ■ •■ . . ^ 

■ 0 ^ . 

How To Look . 

Finding information is like being a, detective. You must think of 
all ,the possible clu6s. Just miking into the library and looking up 
your topic in the card catalog will not "solve the cxvm.r Yo^ sust 
think of ssasiy places to look 'and Ksny things to Itok for. ^' 
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If you wereIS.ooking for something on the /American Revolution you 
might not find what you wcurvt under "A." Where else could you look? Try 
lots of synonyms or related w9rds: Rebellion, Loyalists, Colonialists, 
Patriots, Declaration of Independence, Boston Tea Party, Thomas Jefferson, 
and so on. 

Also, don't st^y in the card catalog. That will only lead you to 
books. Maybe you want something shorter. So try all the things listed | 
above^ in "places to look." ^ou have to be a real sleuth — looking for 
clues and following them up. 

Make Notes ' . \ . ' p ^ • '''' ^ 

When you find something, write it down. Bfe sxire you write every- 
thing necessary for-you or someone else to find it again. Here is a * 
suggested form: ^ ^ 
Author's name, "Article Title," Name of the book or publication you , 
found it in, volume. (City it was published in,' piob Usher, year of pub- 
lication) exact page. ^ ' 

Then write a sentence or two underneath ^this -to describe, what you found. 
' Example: ^ ' \ * . 

' I foun^ this through Reader* 8 Guide to Periodical Literature*. The 

article is interesting. It Is abpvrt; the famous statue of Washington by 
^^^^toratio-^eensborbugh and how it hats been moved to many different sites 

in Washington, C. 
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CHAPTER VI I^^ 



AMERICAN HISTORY RESOURCES 
Don English 



^ if' 

Various -kinds .of useful resources are avcdLlable for teaching Amer- 

^ / 

ican history courses. The following is an annotated list of i^dme of 
these materials from commercial publishers and ERIC. It is divided into 
six sections, listing games and stimulations, supplementary audiovisual . 
materials, primary dociiment collections; .teacher reso\irce books, journals 
that emphasize history instriicti^al techniques and resources, and ER^C 
documents. / , 

GamiBs and simulations are listed in the first section. They . p^ifovide 
an interesting change of pace for students and help to stimulate both 
interest and motivation. Many </f the African history, gamfes listed sim- 
ulate poli-tical or economic evei^ts in Americetfi histo^. Although research 
indicates <^that games do not inc^ase ^student content knowle4g^ about^^t^se 
events aiiy more than traditional^methods, game pldtying does provide a*^ 
unique oppb:5^^ity for students t^ learn edDOUt the dynamics of Csicision 
making and the allocation of resources. They .learn, about tb^ pjrefe sure s, 
incentives, moral problems, and intellectual furoblemis that a decision 
maker must -consider when a policy is being ^or^lated. HoweV^r/ debriex- 
ing th^ geune remain^ the most import cint. part of the learning e3q>erldnce. 



Her^ students analyze Vheir gaijite experiences, generalize from these ex- 
periences, and draw parallels between the simulation auid reaXity. De- 
briefing , is an indispensable g^tep in' t^achinjg with g£unes apid simulations'. 

The use of audio-* filmstrips, slide progr^euns, photographlp, and ire- ^ 
cbr dings can "also provide an interestiixg supplement feo the history cur- 
ripulum. /-Hie second se.ction of the following ^list contains just a por- 
"1lion of the many materials now in publication and ifi4A.*2ates . the wide 
variq^ty of isubject axeg^ and topics availeUble f6r. cla^srooiQ use. Of, 
course ( teache'ts should be selective in their choice of materials and 
preview all f ilrostripd^ before using them. ^ _ . 

Document collections are esjpecially u^&eful in providing prin^ry 



sources for teaching through the structured inquiry abroach. The third ^ 
section of the following list contains a cross section of such ^mate^ials 
oh -political/ military , arid economic history as well as materials empha- 
sizing '^society I culture, and everyday life in the United States. \ 
^ The fourtH and fifth sections of this list mention a few teacher 
resoiirc/e books and journals that provide exeinplairy lesson suggestions and 
tips on techniques, strategies, and resources for teaching Ameri4:an his- 

> tory. ^ ♦ 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) also contains a - 

multitude of history materials, mostly from noncommercial^ sources'. Some 

I \ .■ ' ^ ^ 

ERIC documents are inoluded in Chapter Five, while other^are listed in 

the s|xth section of this chapter. Although these docum^ts in this % 

chapter do not lase the structured inquiry approach, they t^^pvide. uuseful 

ideas!, lessoi} suggestions, and resources *and indicate some of the kinds 

of iJformat^ian available in ERIC. ; " \ 

llf you ai^^^terested in seeing ^y of the ERIC docu5Beni|st in this 

paper, check your local college library or educatijonal center to determine 

if t}>"ere is a^ ERIC? Microfiche Collection. There a?:e over 570 collectiq^is 

in the United States whe'ire you can read an entiit'e, documenfei on microfich^. 

Tb' I "jlf you wisl> to obtain a copy of the docvraient, you mailorder it fr^m 

th'e 'Educational Document Reproduction Service (E;D!jis) , Cpmputer Microfilm 

International Corporation^ P.O.. Box- 190, Arlington, VA 222J.0 When / 

ordering ^ document, be sure to include the sis^-digit ED (ERIC accession) 

nviinbeir, specify either microfiche (MF) or paper copy (HC) , iand enclose a 

, , Q. . ^ . , / . 

chedc or money order. The price of the document is indicated in £he 

r^f&rsnce and ^postage cost must be included' in /y4]tur check or money order. 



Games 



Abolition: An American Hiatovy Simulatiorj Game. jBy Russ 'ai^d Virginia 
Durham. Random House, 20r East 50th St., New York, NY 10022. 1971. 

' ' I ' ' z 

• - students role play fictitious citizens who live in a>^orthem town 
callejd Freeman. Each citi^^ea participant becomes directly involved in 



the Jennotio^ moral ccnfXict that emerges following thjp passage of the 
Fugitive ySl^^ Act in 1850.* This ^ame is part of a larger 'si^plementaxy 
unit# Vyeiapointe on Ameincani Abolition. / " 
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American History Games. By Alice Kaplan Gordon./ pcience Research Asso- 
, elates, 259 East ^ie St., Chicago, IL 60611.^ 197^^ 

This kit coritains a set of six role~]^aying gimes dealing with major ^ 
issues and periods in United Stages history. "ColonyV is the study' of 
^economic re lationshipS| between England and the col<mies prior to the: 
Revolutionary War. "Frontier" is a coiparative . anafc-ysis of efconomic j and • 
political developments yin the Northwest and Southwe^pt betweeifi 1815 .and 
1830. " Reconstruct ion'V focuses on the interrelationships of Southern 
I t>lanter8, farmers, freedmen, and Congress after the Civil War. "Pro- 
l^/.isotion^^ focuses on industrial growth. "Intervention'^ examines ^the con- 
*.iflicti interests involved 4/ith U.S* intervention pLn Cuba, the ^^hil- 
^ippinefi^r and the Dominican Republic^at the txiri) of the "ceStviry. ^Devel- 
opment" foc\ises on the use of foreign aid by mode^^n major powers to win 
the loyalty of neutral and developing countries. 

Democracy. By James S. Coleman. Western Publishing Conpany, Sclfool and 
Library Department, 850 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022, 1969. 

/ ■ • ^ / . ■, - ^ ., ■ . 

This is a set^ of eight geunes chat represent various stages of de- 
•cision making in the democratic proce3S. Particfipants play the role^^of 
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citizens and legislators in a^^^ck legislature. - -~ 

Diejunia. By Efavid'Yount and Paul Dekock. Interact Company, pSo. Box 
26i2, Lakeside, 92040. 1968. . , ^ 

I This three-week unit of study combines traditional research activ- 
j/ties with simulation Activities. Students-role play citizens of seven 
miigin^ry states trying to improve their individual wealth and security 



ias well as that of itheiz^^ state. The struggle simulates the conflicting 
philosophjies and interests during the period 1776-1789 in the formation 
^ of the U.@. Constitution. This is a very time-consuming game. 

Game of Empire. Denoyer-Oappert Conf>any, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60640. 1970. , 

This game is a coiqponent of the course Pror^ Subject to Citiacrfu 
Students T^^y neoibers of the Atlantic, tradin? connunlty, especlaily 



England and its American colonies around 1735. Each of the competitive 
liecuns represents an interest grouj^^that either produces or trades goods 
with^the objective of increasing its wealth at the "expense of others. 
Two teachers are necessary to coordinate the game. 

The Game of Faming. Macmillan Company, School Division, 866 Third Ave, , 
New Yorlef NY 10022. 1969. 

Students asl^xnne the roles of farmers in western Kansas in three 
separate historical periods: 1800-1882, ^9-1921, and 1933-1935. 'Each 
farmet must make yearly decisions as to how he will allocate his re- 
sovrces. . 

Hard Rock^Mine SpviUe. By Russ and Virginia Durhlbi. Random House, 201 
East 50th St., New York, NY 10022. *1$70'. / 

As part of the larger supplementary unit. Viewpoints on AmeviQan 
Labor, this game Emulates various historical factors behind the labor- 
management conflict^ during the- late 19th century. Players assxame the 
roles of striking coal miners and the opposing meuiagement.* 



NAPOLI. ^imile II, 1150 Silverado, LaJolla, CA 92037. 1969. ^ 

InT^APOLI (NAtional POLItics) , players act as meimbers of two polit- 
ical parties in a national legislature and try to assure their. own re- 
election and the passage of varioui:. legislation. 



Peace. By Arthur Petersen. Interact Con5)cLny, P.O. Box 262, Lakeside, 
CA 92040. 1972^^ ^ , 

in the first phase, students role play five historical political 
factions that took differing positions on the events leading to America' 
entry into World War I. In the second phase, students role play U.S,. . 
s^ators debating the Versailles Treaty. The suggested time for playing 
this game is 15 to^ 30 hours. 

Fortaville. Macmillan Company, School Division, 866 Third Aye., ^ew 
York, NY 10022. 1969. . ^ 
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G^^dups of students, using ^nodulex board&^and plastic building 
blocks, are as^e(3 to design a tf'ity as it g^ws during^three different 
time periods!^ \ - ' . 

** . , . 

Pursuit. Reader's Digest 'Services, Educational Division, Pleasantville, 
NY 10570/ 1970. ' " ' 

Players assume the roles of six yoxXny Black Americans who must de- 
termine achievement goajs in the areas of housing, voting, public accom- 
modation^/ vocation, and education, during the Ci^l Rights Movem^t of rom 
1954 tcT 1968. M • 



/ 



Radicals vs. Tories. By David T5alPorto, History Simulations, P. of 
Box 2775, Santa Clara, CA 95052. 1972. ^ . ^ 

Students take the roles of radical, Tory, and moderate delegates ±o 
the Second Continental Congress and must decide whether to remain in the 
Britisli system or decl2u:e independence. " ' 

Railroad Gqme. American Education publications, Education Center, 
Columbus, OH 1967. ^ \ ' . - ^ a 

/ Students take the parts of the mahagers of four railroad lines ' 

competing to carry ore from the mines i-n Oretown to the mill^in Steel- 
town.. The game is part of The Railroad Era unit of the Harvard Social 
^ Studies Project. * . 

1787: A Simulation Game. By Eric Rothschild and Werner Feig. Olcott 

Forward Publishers, 234 North Central Ave., Hartsdale, 10530. 1970. 

-V . . 

Students play fictional delegates to a mock Constitutional Con- 

s ' ■ ■ 

vention. They propose and vote on alternative ways of structuring a new 

federal government. , ' 

,.Sitte. Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, ll50 Silverado, LaJolla, 
• CA 92037. 1969. , • ( 

Students assume roles as members of five special interest groups . 

and attempt to influence decisions regarding city planning and govern- 
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^anish American War. By Rona^ld Isund^tedf and David N, DalPortp, His- 
tory Simulations, 'P,0, Box 2775, Santa Clara, CA 95052, 19fi9, 

This is a simulation, of the interplay between the forces for and 
'^against war ahd the pressure exerted on the government of the United 
fetates. Students play the roles of special interest groups and members </ 
of the executive and legislative bremches, 

Stai^OiOer. By R. Garry Shirts, Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, 
1150 ^Silyerado, llaJblla, Cli 92037. 1969, v 

Students explore the dimensions of power in a competitive society 
by personally accxamulating wealth cuid power at the expense of dthex^s- 

Sunshine. By, David Yount and Paul Dekock. Interact Conpany,' P,0, Box 
262, Lakeside,""CAr92p40. 1968. 

The gcune combines traditional study of the history of the American 
Negro with rf^ simulation experience that requires st'udpnts to cope with 
the realities of Vacial problems in contemporary community life* 

Trade-Off at Yalta. By Daniel Caleb^Smith. > Scott Graphics, Educational 

Division, 104 Lower Westf ield-Rd. ^ Kolyoke, MA 01040. 1972. 

Assuming the roles of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, and their 
various advisors, . students confront five major proble?ns that faced the 
Allies at the end of World War II. The task is to arrive at a settlement 
through "traTde-of f s" which all can adcept. 

TrioiagtZe Trade:^ By Russ Durham cmd Jack Crawford. Simulations Syi^tems 
Program, United States International University, -Instructional Develop- * 
ment Division, P.O. Box 1028, Corvallis, OR 97330. 19^9. 

This simulation acquaints participamts with the economic structure 
of the New England colonies and mercamtile system of Great Britain. 
Students -play rtoles of shipmasters, plamters, port authorities, bankers, 
cuid the British Navy in the triangle trade of rum for slaves for stxaarJ 
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The Union Divideal Olcott Forward Publishers, 234 North Central Ave.', % 
Hartsdale, NY 10S3(J- 1971. 

Assuming the roles of 30 'state governors meeting in Philadelphia 
periodically during the years 1850 to 1861, players confront seven sec- 
^ ti*bnaly issues that must be debated and resolved by" majority vote." 

- ■ - " « ■ \ . 

Supplementary Audio- Visual Materials ' Ol 

• ... . . " .. • * . 

Aaaent on Ethnic America. By Mary m Manoni. Multi Media Produationi^, 

P.O. Box 5097, Stanford/ CA 94305. ^1971.' 

This series of so\ind-f ilmstrips examin^'s the spedial problems of 

Chinese ^ericans', Mexican Americans Puerto Ricans, Annsrican ^Jews, 

Italici:^ Americans, Polish Americans, and Japanese Americans in United ^ 

States society. 

America. By Alistair Cook^. Timq-Life Education, Box 834, lUidio City.< 
Post Office, New York, NY 10019. 1973. • , " 

This filmstrip series is a classroom adaptation of Alistair Cooke's 
television' presentation, "America: A Personal History of the United 
States." 

« - ... - _ ^ . . 

American Art and Architecture. Educational- Dimensions Corporation, Box 

488, Great Neck, NY 11022. ,^971.^ 

Three sound- filmstrips conqpose this program of hxjmanities emd his- 
tory. The program examines American painting and architecture from 
colonial times up to the present. 

American^ Civilization. Educational Dimensions Corporation, Box 488, 
. Great NecK, NY 11022. 1971. ^ 

The discovery^ of the New World, colonial history, westward ^xpiEmsion, 
economic growth, America as a world power, and America as world leader 
are studied through poetry, literature, and art in this series of six 
sound^ filmfltrip(Q. ^ ^ % 
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The Am^riodcn' Genius. Educational Dimensions Corporation, Great 
Neck, NY 1XQ22. 1972.' ^ -'V / ' . 

Four sound- filmstrips exaimine the .literary and artistic development ^ 
of Amei^ipan authors and artists from tjie' lS80s to the 1970s. ^ - ' 

The City in History. Educational Dimensions Corporation, Box 488, Great 

Neck', NY 11022. 1972. 

'."(■■.' tf •* ' • . a 

Two sound- films trips trace the evolution of cities in Americttn 
history* aiiS emphasize the creative environment found within them. " 

The Distorted Image: Stereotype and Caricature in American^ Popular. * 
Graphics 1850-19-22^^ By John J. and Selma Appel. Anti- Defamation League 
at B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10016. 

Cartoons and illus^x^^ons from mass-'circulation magazines reveal 
the excent auid nature of stereotyping of minority groups in the United 
States in this sound-^ide prograun. 



Ethnic Studieis: The Peoples of America. By Donn Mosenf elder. Edu- 
cat ional Design, 47 We&t 13th St., New York, IjifY 10011. 1973. # ' 

This program contains four soujjd-filmstrips , 14 lesson tap€S dealing 
with 19 major ethnic groups, two cameo tapes containing brief dramatic 
' episokeS in the history of different ethnic '^groups, and suipaary and exer- 
cise sfieets. The meaning of ethnicity., immigration, and culture of the 
^ ^ various ethnic groups is stressed. ^ 4 

Folk Songs and the^^Amerioan Flag. By Alice Low. Warxen Schloat Prbr- *^ 
ductions^, PlelSisantville, NY 10570. 1969. 

The Revolutionary War provides the background for the early history 
. of the American FJag auid patriotic folksongs, in this sound-^f ilmstrip . 
,^ prograin. • • ^ . ^ 

• Tl 

• ■ ■• 4 

Folk Song& in American History. By Richard Sternberg.^ Warren Schloat 
Productions, PXeasantville, NY 10570. 1969. 

America*^s heritage from 1700 to 196.7 is reflected through tradi- 

tional folk songs, period paintings^ documentary photographs, and authen- 

•fcb- • • - 
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tic illustration's in the 12 sound- films trips of this program* 

0 o 

\ M.J 

Great American Women's Speeches. By Sharon Donovan, ed. Caedmon RecoraSf 
5^J^ Eigth Ave. , New Yor^ NY lOOlSi 1973-^ 

Speeches by Susaft B- Anthonv, Carrie Chapman Catt/ Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and ^others on wonien's rights are read on this • 
two- re cord set. ' * 

Immigration and Migration: The American Experience. By. Chajples f. 
Novostad. Nystromr 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, IL 60618. 19^75. 

This kit of five sound-f ilinstrips provides broad sociocultural 
history of America by studying the origins and development of various 
ethnic groups. - 

The Origins of AmeHcan Values: The Puritan Ethic to the Jesus ^Freaks. 
Center for Humanities, 2 Holland Ave., White' Plains, NY 10603. 1973. 

This two-part sound-slide program is 'part of a larger prc^gram. 
Humanities Curriaulum Units, designed jto iritroduce a hximanities dissension 
into school curricula. This particular program lea^ds studAits through an 
historical account of the various philosophical and intellefctual move-. 



inenA in. Anerica. V " ^ 



Piatures of a^Zleaade: 1900-10, 1910-20, 1920-30, l930-4oJ 19^0-^0, 1950- 
60. 1960-7 National Edu<iafel8 nai/Aids , P.O. Box 3351*, Milwaukee, WI , 
53208. 1974. * . * 

Each decade contains pictures thematically arranged to include the 
changi^ig mores, the ingenuity of American conscience, and human foibles 
as well as the changing Ame^rican milieu. The pictvire§ can be used to 
supplement and illustrate any 20th-cehtury American history coiirge; 
however, the exact historical origin of the phc^pgraphs is not mentioned. 

Reliving the Amef^cn Revoli^ion. By Gldy Coss. Civic Education Ser-. 
.l^ce, 1725 KSt., N.W., Suite 1009, Washington, DoC, 20Q06. 1974. 

A paperback book of primary documents acconpanies this two sound- 
filmstrip kit examining the causes and events' of ^e American Rev6lutio.n. 
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Spokeri Arts Treasicpy of Ameriogn Speeohea^ Ballads, and Documents: From 
the Ameriaan Revolution Through the Civil War. Spoken Arts, 310 'North 
Ave., Nevj; Rodhelle, NY 10801- 1971. 

The four records in this set Contain memorable addresses, sopgs, 
and documen^ts, 'including the inaugt^rar addresses of Washington,, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln. • * • 

The Sm Dance Peb-ple: The Plains' fndiariBt Their Past and Present. By ^ 
Richard ^rdpes. Random House, Inc., 201 East 50tH St. , New York, NY 
10022. 1972.^ 

These .twtsound-filthstrlps depict the history, cultur§, anc^ past 
and present difficulties of the Sioux, ^Cheyenne, Arapahoe , Crow"; ftid , 
other Plains Indians. The program takes. an anthropplogical approach, - 
presenting Indians within their own pultures. 



'Toward the Yeor 2000^./ Can We Survive the Future? Center for Humanities, 

2 Holland Ave., Whit4 Plains, NY 40603. 1973. 

As part of the larger Humanities Curriculum Units program, this two- 
, part sound-sli<ie program examines the impact of technology on the in- 

dividuci-1* . ' ' 

■* 

Mewpoints: oii American Abolition. By Irving Sloan. Random. House, 201 

East 50th St., New York, NY 10022. 1971': 

Thi^ unit Includes films tripes, a simulation game, and case stxjdies. 
It is designed to involve students 'in historical interpretation by having 
them explore the abolition issue from opposing- points of view. 

Vi&jpoints on American Labor. By Irying Sloan. Random House, 201 ^fcst 
SOt^St., New* York, Ny' 10022. 1970. • 

jiie history of the American labor movement is studied through the 
examination of four labor strikes. between 1890 and 4915. The= themes of 
violence, power,v and the rights, of the individual are stressed. The unit 
.is self-contained and 'includes sound- f ilmst-rips , a simulation game, and 
primary' soVrces on the various stAkes. ^ 
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Voices of the Old West. Mass Communications, 25 Sylvan Rd. South, West- 
port, CN 16880. 1974. " . * ^ -/ 

Memories o/ frontier life by a frontier ^ovisewife, storekeeper,/ 
teamster, homesteader, j)rospebtor, rancher, wealthy Spanish lanaowner, 
aind {>ioneer photographer are provided inr'five audio-cassettes. ^ 

t ■ ■ ^ , • 

Women's Work J Ameriaa: *By Richard W. Bruner and^Janice Law 

Trecher* ^ Warren Schloat Productions, Pleasantville, NY 1Q570. „ 19V4. 

, Four sound-rfilms'trips historically survey the roles women have per- 

V. • ^ .... 

form^ since colonial times and document th^ 300Tyear struggle for eman- 
cipation. ,.4 

-=* ■ • ^ 

* • Collections of Documents 

Alleman, Janet E. ,'aufid June R. Chapin. Voices of a Nation: A Source- 
book for American History. Addison- Wesley', 2725 Sand Hill Rd., Menlo 
Park, CA 94025. 1972. " 

The extremely attractive format and the carefully designed teacher^s 
guide make this collection of primcory docupnents very \iseful in a second- 
ary classroom. The material is ^bovered tc^ically and includes siDcial, , 
political, military, ^d economic history. 

Axtell, j£uiies, ed. The American PeOT^le. Vendxxlym Pz'ess, 'A.:!ademic Build- 
ing, Saw Miir Rd., West HavejQ^, CM 06516. . 1973. 

This series contains documents and selected readings on the tini- 
versal questions that man asks of his past — questions concerning birth, 
growing up, loving, working, worshipping, and dying. ^Titles in the 
series incliide: ' - 

Axteli, James, ed. The Itative People of the East 

Axteil, James,- ed. jfTTe Native People of the West 

o • 

Axtell, James, ed. The American P^^l^ Colonial 

Neu) England ^ 

Axtell, James, ed. The American^ People in the Colonial 

South 

Allmendinger, David, e^. The American People in the Ante- 

belltan North 

Bertrans, wyatt B. , ed. The American People in the Ante- 

bellum South . ^ 
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M^tcalf, Mcbard P., ed. The AmeHcan People 'on the Western 

6 Frontier \ ^ 

Allmendinger, Sus^ and- David, The American People in the Indus- 
eds. ^ . . trial City 

Kennedy, David, ed. The American People in the De-^ 

press ion ^ 

, Kennedy/ David, ed. " ^ The^Amerioan People in the Age of 

i Kennedy , 

Frazier, Thomas "R. , ^d. 'The Ifiyiereide of^Amer-loan History. 2nd ed. 
H^rcourt, Brace Jovanovich,. 757 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017, 1974. 

The readings in this collection aire excerpted from articles in 
major historical works and popular mar zihes. They cover topics which 
only (^recently hav^r found their way into texts— Indians, Blacks, poor 
Whites, Chinese, Japanese, Sjfanish- Americans,, workers, emd women. The 
second edition has been considerably e3«pUnded and the content much more 
carefully cfibsen but the print size 4nd spacing have, been so reduced that 
it is very difficult to read. Only the most motivated and good readers 
would be able to handle it. 

\ ■ i. V ■ • 1 o 

. , « s ■ ' 

? ^ » ■ 

Marshall, Richard E. , ^d John Edward Wiltz,. eds. The Search for Meaning: 

Viewpoints in American History, j.o. Lippincott Company, Educational 

a ■• ' * ... 

Publishing Division, Philadelphia, PA 19105. 1973. 

rOie documents and readinc/ selections in this voltmie are primarily 
political in nature. They are designed 'for mature readers. The teacher's 
guide is traditional but carefully prepared. 



Starr, Jsidore, Lewis P. Todd, and Merle Curtis, eds. Living American 
Document^. Haroourt, Brace Jo vanovich, '757 Third Ave., New York, NY 
10017. 1973. 

This collection includes doctaments of a political nature from the 
Mayflower Contact of 1620 to the Kemer Report of 1968. 

Touhill, Blanche M.,^ed. Readings in American History. Laidlav Brothers, 
Thatcher and Madison Sts., River. Forest, ' IL 60305. 1970. 

This bbok of primary documents is structured on a chapter~by-chapter 
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b^sls that is meant to correlate with typical traditional high schop'l ' * 
texts in American history. . ' 

Wade, Richard C. , ed. Life in America Serine * Hpu^hton Mif flin* Coxt^any, 
110 Tremoitt St., Boston, MA 02107. 1972. ^ 

This series examines the everyday life of anonymous Americans as 
well as that of elite political and -economic figures. Cach volisne 
ffpcuses on a separate groi:q3. Titles 'in the series include: 

Wright, Conrad, Vd. Religion in Amei*ican Life 

Wade, icLdfiaxd^. , ed. Cities in Amevioan Life 

Mann, Arthur, ed.° Irmigx^anta in American Life 

Laslett, John, ed. Ifhe Workingman' in Ar^erican Life 

Scott, Anne F. > ed. Wcfhieti-in American Life 

Stephen^, Richard w. , ed. Education in American Life 

Br€;0sler, L. and M. , ods. . Youth in American Life 

I 

Teacher Resources *. " . 

Keller, Clair. Involving Stud^yxtB in the Neu> Social Studiea. Little, 
Brown and Cdmpany, 34, Beacon St., Boston, MA 02106. 1972. 

This book .provides practical strategies for engaging students in ^ 
learning processes. It includes suggestions for organizing a course, 
conducting clasa discussions, developing inc[ulry models, indlvidualizihg 
instruction, team teaching^ developing l,eamlng activity packages, 
getting high involvement class activities, jand evali)ating students. 

Kownslar, Allan 0., ed. Teaching American History: The Quest for Rel- 
evancy. National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Si^cteenth St./ 
N.W. , Washington, D.C., 2003S. 1974. . ' 

Thfc book provides 11 san^le lessons on American history using the 
inquiry process axA ranging in topics from 'the coi^dition of life during 
the Civil War to the women's equal rights movement. 

O'Connor, John E. , and Martin A. Jackson. Teaching History, With Film. 
American Historical Association, 400 A St., S.E., Washington, D.C., 

0 " ■ 
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20003. 1974. . * , ' . ' ^ ' \ 

This pan?>hlet is part of a new series by the American Historical 
^Association entitled "Discussion On Teaching." Strategies and resovirces 
^for using f iDm In thel^assroom are providedV . , ^ * o . 

Seaburif, Stanley. Teaahing the Comparative Approach . to AmeHcan Studies. 
Foreign Policy Association^ 345 E. 46th St.^ New Yqrk^ NY 10017. 1971. 

^ Sainple lessons for a <5oinparative apJ)J8oach to the Amerlcaa Revol- 
ution, slavery/ nationalism, economic development, jsmd Interverdonlsm 
are pfoyided. " • 



Journals 



The History Teacher. California State University, Long Beach, CA 90840, 

^This Journal publishes articles of two general, types: reports on 
promising new history education prograftis, curricula, instructional tech- 
niques, ^nd methods of evaluating classroom effectiveness; and analyses 
of in5)ortauit historical interpretations. 



n 



Social Eduoa'uion. National Council for the Social ^Studies, Business 
Office, 15J 5 Wilson Blvd- , Arlington, VA :22209. 

All aspects of pre-cpllege social studies content, teaching strat- 
-egJRs, and resources are covered in articles in this journal. Occasion- 



Ll|, 



ally, special- foc\^' issuejS deal exclusively with history* education. 

The Social Studies. Heldref Publications, 4000 Albemarle ^St. , N.W. , . 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 

History instructional techniques and resources are included almost 
monthly in this journal, which covers all social'^ science disciplines. 

Teaching History. The Historical Association, 59A Kennington Park Rd. , 

London, SEll 4JH, England. ^ 
p 

This British journal publishes a great many brief articles and re-- 
pbirts from classroom teachers describing successful classroom activities* 
The enphasis is on strategies tha^t actively involve studerits. Many of 
them can easily be translated to American history classrooms* 
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V. ERIC Document s , ' ' - i. ^ 

Ameviaa 'in the 20th Centuri^j Gradee 11^12 j Conrce of Study. Project 
Ron UtechJ ottumwa Community Schools, Iowa. 1973. 1-32 pp. 
EDRS price: micromche - $0, 76, ^apercop^ " $6.97, pl\as postage. 
ED 087 642. / . v ^ \ . , 

FocuiSing ^ America ffom 1900 to the presoirt. the major sc^cial, ^ 
political,* and^conomic developments in thiS:. century are presented in this 



inquiry^ori^ti^d curriculum guide* Six units are outlined for teaching 
approach, Activities, and resources. Topics* of the units include: The 
f4^erof Industrialism^ Reform in America, The U.S. Becoming a World 
Power, the .Goxden ^Tw^ntiea, the New Deal ahd World War fl, andf the 
'challenges of a Newvfra. 

Amexn^Odn Studies* Cerjtral Point School "District 6, Oregon. 1970. 42^ 
p^.' EDRS price: inicrjofiche - $0.76, papercopy - $1-95, plus postage. 
^D 076 4'>9. ' /. 

Offering a* program for uniting English with social studies, this 
guide for eleventh* grade American studies integrates social sciences, 
humanitielSwhistofy, literature, writing, art, music, and speech. Ten 
major units offer three optional inqxiiry teaching approaches and span 
from pre-Constitution to the 1970s. Techniques, resources, amd objec- 
tives 'a're mult i- level to accommodate individual variation^ in maturity 
and ability i"" * ^ ' ' ^ 

Coriaurrption Economy. Grade Ten. Reaourae Unit TV. 'Prefect SqcHxI 
Studies. Project Serial Studies Curriculum Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 1968. 231pp. EDRS price: microfiche. -/^O. 76, 
papercopy - $12.05, plus postage^ ED 086 597. X 

DeVelQped by the University of Minnesota's Project Social Studies, « ^ 
this tenth-grade unit examines the development of the Am^icam con- / 
sumption economy and its social ^plications. Corapazlng American values 
,in the colonial era to the 1930s and the present, the course i& designed. 
tC vteach attitudes and inquiry -skills. The objectives, content, teaching 
procedures, £uid instpictionkl materials are described in the main body 
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of the unit. * i 

\ii(k' for Teacheva of Hietory and Social StudiejB in the Nei) Haven Public 
High Schoola. New Haven Public Schools, Connegtica^. 1974. 57 pp. 
EDftS price:* ^crofiche - $0.76, papercopy - $3.32, plus postage. ED 
098 099. 

With the consultation of the Yal^University History Department 
faculty, New Haven-steachers reorgamized their traditipnal, ^ar-long, 
survey history courses into quarter mini-units which emphasize the in- 
quiry c^pproach. Provided in this boojclet is a concise outline of st«ps 
for developing £m ef fective mini-«anit. 

Hiatovical Sourcea for Uae in Schopla. Occaaior^l Paper #74^2.. Michael 
Rawcliffe. State University o^JJew York, Stony Btook.'^ . American Histor- 
ica'l Association Education Project. 1974. 69 pp. EDRS price: micro- 
fiche - $Cr. 76, papercopy - $3.32, plus postage. ED OSS 787. — 

.Thi3 handbook pf historical sources for use in the school provides 
suggestions,* ,.le?Lds, Jahd- examples which encourage the teacher to xase pri- 
mary source materials in the ^lasSroom. The types of primary sources 
under, examination include written documents; oral sources including inter- 
views, songs, and music; artifacts; and visual sources including maps, 
paintings, photographs, and ^/i 1ms* Illustrations of the application of 
these various sources in teaching strategies and learning* activities are 
also provided. ^ 

IndustHal America^ Social Studiee: ^6416. 13. H. Polmar Ham. Dade 
County Public Schools, Miami, Florida. 1971. 42 pp. EDRS price: 
microfiche $0.76, papercopy - $1.95, plus postage. ED070 727. 

As' one of Dade County's quinmester- courses, this tenth- tlirough 
twelth-grade program is designed to e3q)lore the effort of industrial- ' 
ization in American history. Enqphasts-Us on students' identifying the 
influence of big business on industrialization, recognizing problems of 
the growth o'f indu^^,^ and proposing re-forms to correct these problems. 
The guide is dividend into broad goals, course content?* inquiry-oriented 
activities, and materials selection suggestions. 
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Learning Activity Package, U.S. History III, LAPS 7 through 12. Todd 
Heldreth. Ninety Six High School, Soujih Carolina. 1973. 66 pp. EDRS 
price: microfiche - $0.76, papercopy - $3.32, plus postage. ED 092 471. 

Six teacher-prepared Learning Activity Packages for individualized 
instruction in eleventh- grade United States history are provided. The 
materials, written on an elementary reading level, are particularly 
suited for students who need special assistance. .Unit topics ..include 
Colonial Growth; The Ainerican Revolution; A New Nation- and the Consti- 
tution; The Civil War; Exploration, Inventions, and Transportation; and 
■World war I, World War II, "and the 'Korean Confxict. Each unit contains 
a rationale, a list of behavioral objectives, resources, activities, 
-self-evaluation tests, and suggestions for further study. . 

Oral History in the United States. A Directory. Gary L. Shumway. Oral . 
History Association-, New^ork. 1971. 121 pp. EDRS pr'ice: mifcrofiche - 
$0". 76, papercopy - S5.70, plvik postage. ED 059 135. 

This volume indexes ali the oral history materials in existance in 
45 states and the District of Columbia, so far as the Oral History 
Association has been" able to uncover them. Collection entries include, 
■ inscitution address, major topic, memoirs of note, ^ purpose, age and 
funding gf thTpi^oject," and extent of holdings. 230 "collections are 
included. . . 

4 Strudturdl Guide for Appalachian History and ■Culture in American 
History. Lionel Clark. Berea College, Kentucky. 1973. 17 pp. EDRS 
price: microfiche^- -$0.76, papercopy - $1.58, plus postage?. ED 093^ 541. 

• , Suggestions for integrating Appalachian history, especially north 
Georgia, into -eleventh- grade American history are discussed. The docu- 
ment includes^coyrse objectives, student skills , content guide, and 
evaluation procedures. A bibliography infcludes publications on the 
history of the area, literature, cultural background, folklore, and 
journal articles^; • « ' 

What Happened on Lexing'ton Gveen: An Inquiry into the Nature^ and Methods 
of Hibtory. Teacher and Student Manuals. Peter S. Bennett. Amjierst . ^ 
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College, Massachusetts. 1967. 56 pp. EDRS price: microficlje - $0.76 
plus postage, papercopy not available from EDRS. ED 032 333. 

This social 'studies unit uses conflicting eyewitness and secondary 
accounts of what happened on Lexington Green, 1775, to illustrate the 
nature and methods of history an^ to encourage the student to function 
as historic. Included are excerpts from court records, eyewitness and 
newspaper accounts, and the works of English and American historicuis 
from 1805 through 1965. 
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